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National Parks— 


An American 


Institution 


Built upon veneration of the great works 


of nature 


By Ray LyMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of the Interior 





Asahel Curtis 


Rainier, “The Snow Queen” —Mirrored in Spanaway Lake 


ATIONAL PARKS 
thing, a typically American institution. 


are a comparatively new 
But back 

of them lies the instinctive veneration of the great 
works of nature which from the earliest beginnings of 
time have been the source of human inspiration and admi- 
ration. Especially did noble groves of trees appeal to the 
imagination of primitive man. Even the Greek philoso- 
phers, notable among them Aristotle and Plutarch, believed 
More 
than 3,000 years ago the Egyptians believed in some inti- 


mate 


that trees had perceptions, passions, and reason. 


humans and trees, and many 
The Druids 


had a still higher conception. To then the oak tree repre- 


451 


connection between 


African peoples of today have similar beliefs. 


sented the one supreme God, and the oak groves were their 
places of worship, ‘‘ere man learned to hew the architrave.” 

Later, as man grew away from the superstition of the 
primitive, and as invention of labor-saving devices made liv- 
ing easier, objects of nature began to have an appeal to his 
First he noticed the more 
Niagara, 


growing sense of the esthetic. 
obvious features such as powerful waterfalls. 
fed from four great lakes into which a million springs pour 
half the fresh water of the world, became one of the show 


places of the United States. The great Victoria Falls, 


spectacular product of Africa’s Zambezi River, and 
’Iguazu, in the heart of South America, became famous. 
Great mountains also had their devotees. Prominent 
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among these rank Fujiyama of Japan and our own Mount 
Rainier. 

With the advent of the medieval age, the beauty spots of 
the earth, especially the magnificent forests, were reserved 
for the use of the rulers of the earth. In 1598 the English- 
man Manlove, in his “Lawes of the Forest,” defined a for- 
est as “a certain territory of woody grounds, fruitful pas- 
tures, privileged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, 
and warren, to rest and abide in, in the safe protection of 
the king, for his princely delight and pleasure.” One of 
the most cherished prerogatives of the King of England, 
when his power was at its height, 
was to convert any part of the coun- 
try into a forest wherein he might 
enjoy the pleasures of the chase. It 
was the gross abuse of this privilege 
that led the barons and people to 
combine and impose certain forest 
laws on King John as part of the 
great constitutional code. 

Gradually as civilization prog- 
ressed, there grew up a realization 
of the need of conserving for the 
benefit of the people areas contain- 
ing natural objects of value such as 
trees, elements of power develop- 
ment, and minerals. Then dawned 
the great truth that conservation of 
areas containing great natural 
beauty was as important as conser- 
vation for utilization of resources. 

So conditions were ripe for the 
National Park idea, which came as 
the result of one man’s altruistic 
suggestion. Rumors of strange phe- 
nomena in the Yellowstone coun- 
try, brought out by the early trap- 
pers and explorers, led to an official 
investigation. For over a month 
the exploring party traveled through 
the area, which they found to con- 
tain great natural beauty in addi- 
tion to its awe-inspiring hot water 
phenomena. Just before leaving the 
area, the explorers, around the camp 
fire one night, discussed the won- 
Plans 


preemption of 


ders they had encountered. 
were considered for individual title to 
various places of interest, such as the geyser basins and the 
falls of the Yellowstone. Then it that Cornelius 
Hedges, a Montana lawyer, suggested that there should 
be no private ownership in the region, but that the whole 
The 
suggestion, breath-taking in its newness and_ possibilities, 
appealed to practically all members of the party, and as a 
result of their effort Congress, in 1872, established the 
Yellowstone National Park. This was the first reserva- 


tion to be established, not for the “princely delight and 


was 


of it should be preserved as a great National Park. 





“The educational and inspirational value of 

the National Parks is far greater than any 

material gain that might be derived through 

industrial utilization of their natural resources,” 
says the distinguished author. 


pleasure” of kings and nobles, but as a “pleasuring ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” So the 
United States gave to the world a new conception of 
land use. 

Eighteen years later the Yosemite, Sequoia, and General 
Grant National Parks were created. Others followed in 
varying intervals, until in 1915 the United States had thirteen 
National Parks, but no correlated administration of these 
areas. The National Park system had been growing up 
more or less Topsy-like. 

It was at this phase in the growth of the Park system 
that the Secretary of the Interior 
called upon Stephen T. Mather, a 
business man of Chicago and an 


enthusiastic mountaineer, to take 
the helm in direction of National 
Park work. Civic organizations 


meanwhile had been working. to- 
ward the goal of a national park 
bureau, to correlate all National 
Park 
been handled as an item in the Mis- 
of the Secre- 


activities which so far had 
cellaneous Division 
tary’s Office in the Interior Depart- 
ment. In 1916 their efforts were 
successful and the act of Congress 
creating the National Park Service 
was approved. The 
spring when funds became available 


following 


the new bureau was organized, 
Mr. Mather as its first di- 


Although coming into ex- 


with 

rector. 
istence during the war period under 
trying financial and other adverse 
conditions, the new service forged 
straight ahead, developing and ex- 


panding the use of the National 
Parks. 
Many dangers have threatened 


the integrity of the National Park 
system in the past few years, in the 
form of efforts to develop portions 
of the parks 
water-power, irrigation, and other 
purposes. If the National Parks are 
to serve their larger and ultimate 


Lloyd Photo 


commercially for 


purpose, it is imperative that there 
be no lowering of park standards, and no letting down of the 
barriers of protection. Each of the major National Parks 
represents the highest type of its particular natural exhibit or 
phenomena, and each aspirant for Park status must pass 
this test before admission to the system. Surely these magni- 
ficent areas are so few in number that our great country can 
afford to protect them and keep them intact. The edu- 
cational and inspirational value of the National Parks is far 
greater than any material gain that might be derived through 


industrial utilization of their natural resources. 
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The Grand Tetons 
Our National Park of Matterhorns 


By Fritior M. Fryxe.L 





N February 26, 1929, President Coolidge signed the 

bill establishing the Grand Teton National Park, 

and thus the noble Teton Range in northwestern 
Wyoming at last attained the highest recognition that can 
come to any scenic region. 

Many years ago Theodore Roosevelt said, “There can 
be nothing in the world more beautiful than the Yo- 
semite . . . the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, the Canyon of the Yellowstone, and the 
three Tetons; and the representatives of the 
people should see to it that they are pre- 
served for the people forever, with their 
majestic beauty all unmarred.” The 
representatives of the people have 
been found faithful, and now, in 
the fullness of time, the preser- 
vation of the last of these re- 
gions is assured. 

A great deal has been writ- 
ten about the beauty of the 
Teton Range, much of it in 
terms so extravagant that to 
those who have not seen the 
region they may have seemed 
exaggerated. But any exag- 
geration would be difficult. 
Travelers agree that here is 
scenery of the first order of 
majesty, impressing one as pro- 
foundly as only the Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, and possibly 
one or two of the other Na- 
tional Parks have the power to do. 

I have never heard of anyone ex- 

pressing disappointment in the Te- 
tons; but I know of many who, once 
having come under their influence, have 

been irresistibly drawn back to them, sea- 
son after season. 

The Grand Teton National Park is 
relatively small. It is confined to the 
spectacular central and northern portions 
of the slope of the range. It is about thirty- 
five miles long and from four to five miles wide, with a total 
area of about 150 miles. To the east lies Jackson Hole, one 
of the most interesting and remarkable intermontane basins 
in the Rockies. An early geologist well described the Teton 
Range as remarkable for its regular form, simplicity of 


structure, and topographic grandeur. It is perhaps the 











Crag-work among the Tetons 


finest example of a mountain range 





a single, sharply- 
defined unit—aftorded by our National Park system. 
Toward Jackson Hole the Tetons present one of the most 
precipitous and spectacular mountain fronts to be found on 
the continent and in all the world. Except at Teton Pass 
near its southern end, beyond the park boundary, the range 
is for all practical purposes an impenetrable barrier. Forty 
miles in length, the range springs abruptly from 
Jackson Hole and, but a few miles west of its 
base, attains elevations of 9,000 to nearly 
14,000 feet above the sea. Thus most of 
the range is lifted above timberline into 
realms of perpetual snow, and in its 
deeper recesses small glaciers still 
linger. Near the center of the 
range and rising from a group 
of piedmont lakes of rare 
beauty, the Tetons culminate in 
a group of spires whose slender 
summits tower more than a 
mile above Jackson Hole. The 
highest of these, the historic 
Grand Teton, with an altitude 
of 13,747 feet, rises 7,000 feet 
in the horizontal distance of 
three miles! 

The grandeur of the beetling 
gray crags, sheer _precipices 
thousands of feet high, and 
perennial snowfields is vastly 
enhanced by the total absence 

of foothills, and by contrast 
with the relatively flat floor of 
Jackson Hole, from which they 
are usually viewed. 
In this, our newest National Park, 
are to be found unmarred all the scenic 
glories native to vigorously glaciated 
ranges: mountain lakes, wooded moraines, 
Its most 


Robert Spahr 


ice-shaped canyons, and peaks. 
distinctive scenic features, undoubtedly, are 
its canyons and peaks. The canyons range 
from colossal chasms, thousands of feet 
deep and with nearly vertical walls, whose sombre, shadowy 
depths almost appal one, to the many curious hanging val- 
leys and shallow glacial troughs on the east face of the 
range. The former are so deep that they seem to cleave the 
range into segments; the latter serve to modify these seg- 
ments, sculpturing each inta varied forms of rich detail. 
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Each canyon speaks eloquently of the 
severity with which the glacier it once con- 
tained gouged out its channel; the rock of 
the broad floors and steep sides is still so 
polished and smooth in many places that 
trees have failed to gain foothold. Each 
canyon leads up to a magnificent amphi- 
theater back in the heart of the range, and 
in some of these active little glaciers are 
still to be found. Trace a canyon headward 
and you will be surprised to discover numer- 
ous little rock-basin lakes, of whose existence 


the best maps give not the slightest clue; 


Let those who have been disappointed in the Rockies elsewhere view 
this portion of the great Teton Range, as seen from Jackson Hole: The 
Snake River is in the foreground. The peak to the left, with the black 
band running down its face (a dike of basalt), is the Middle Teton. The 
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lakes frequently hung on precipitous moun- 
tain sides where one might be pardoned for 
asserting no lake could possibly exist. 

The peaks—these are the climax and, 
after all, the raison d’étre of this park. For 
the Grand Teton National Park is preemi- 
nently the national park of mountain 
peaks—the Park of Matterhorns. Here are 
mountains of a form that is very rare, par- 
ticularly in this country, isolated, tooth-like 
peaks with concave sides and a minimum of 
summit area, a type of which the Swiss 
Matterhorn, Mt. Assiniboine in British 





dominating central figure is the historic Grand Teton, and the next peak 
to the right, separated from the Grand Teton by “‘the notch,” is Mt. 
Owen. Note the shallow glacial troughs descending the face of this 
great mountain range, and the densely wooded moraines below them. 


Copyright, W. O. Owen 
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Crandall Photo 
Leaving Mt. Moran 
Camp, Jackson Hole. A 
great many pack outfits 
from various ranches 
spend delightful days 


here each summer. 


Crandal] Photo 


Preparing supper for a hungry crowd. String Lake, which lies 
between Leigh and Jenny Lake, has many wonderful camp sites. 


Columbia, and the Grand Teton are perhaps the world’s 
most famous examples. <A type that is most difficult to 
scale, at once the delight and the despair of the mountaineer. 
Here in the Tetons is not one but a whole cluster of such 
peaks! 

It is in these peaks that the Grand Teton National Park 
makes its unique contribution to the scenic types represented 
in our National Park system. Mountain peaks are to be 
found in abundance within the other Parks, to be sure, but 
for the most part they represent other, though highly dis- 
tinctive, types: the broad gabled peaks of Glacier Park, 
carved from gently dipping sedimentary strata; the isolated 
volcanic cone of Mt. Rainier; the serrated crests of the 
To these is now added another, the Grand 


higher Sierras. 
Teton type, certainly one of the most impressive of all. 











An understanding of the elemental geologic features of 


the Teton Range greatly adds to one’s appreciation of its 


beauty. In simplest terms, the range may be described as a 
; p £ 5 


long block that, in the remote past, was broken—or faulted, 
as the geologist would put it—uplifted along its eastern 
margin, and thus tilted to the west. The total amount of 
uplift along. the eastern edge of the range was very great, 
probably over two miles. From such a tilted block to the 
present, exquisitely beautiful Teton Range appears to be a 
far cry; but it was from such a simple mass, roughly rec- 
tangular in its outlines, that this masterpiece of Nature's 
sculpturing was chiselled. 

The tools utilized were no less simp!e—the frost, the 
rain, the snow; gravity, and the daily and seasonal 
agencies that were en- 





temperature changes 
abled to attack the rough block with ex- 


ceptional vigor because of the high 
altitude and the steep slopes. So, 
with the lapse of time, the range 
assumed One 
need invoke no “profound cata- 
clysms”’ to account for the colcssal 


its familiar form. 


proportions or striking outlines of 


the Teton peaks and canyons; 
simply the age-long, unceasing opera- 
tion of the same geologic forces and 
agencies with which all are familiar, 


and which are still active the world 





Crandall Photo 


One of the artistic 
little log houses— 
seemingly part of 
the landscape—at 
the I Y. Ranch. 


over. 

With this explanation, the impres- 
sive difference between the east and 
the west sides of the Teton Range is 
readily understood. From the east— 

the Jackson Hole side 
edge of the mountain block, narrow and precipitous ; whereas 
from the west—the Idaho side—one views the top of the 
block, very broad and inclined to the west. Furthermore, 
from the east one sees the ancient, deep-seated rocks—Ar- 
chean gneiss and schist—which are brought to the surface 
along the broken and uplifted edge of the block; whereas 
from the west one sees the tilted sedimentary strata—Paleo- 


one views the 





zoic limestone and quartzite—which erosion has not yet 
succeeded in fully stripping away from the top of the block. 

Yellowstone Park is only a few miles to the north. To 
the southeast may be seen the great landslides along the 
Gros Ventre River. There are the magnificent pine forests 
of the mountains east of Jackson Hole, part of the greatest 
big game country in the United States. There is historic 
Deadman’s Bar, and many other charming places along the 
Snake River, and farther south, more difficult of access, is 
the Grand Canyon of the Snake Kiver, through which this 
torrent, “the Mad River’ of the Astorians, makes its escape 
from the southern end of Jackson Hole through the maze 
of mountains beyond and eventually to the open sunny plains 
of Idaho. To these regions the doors will officially be 
opened this summer—‘‘for the enjoyment and _ inspiration 


of the American people.” 

















Around a campfire, at 


J. E. Haynes 
the base of National 


Park Mountain, indicated by the cross, 
the National Park idea was born 


The Great Yellowstone Adventure 


How Nineteen Indomitable Explorers Found the Marvels of the Yellowstone 


and Established the First National Park in the World 
By ERLE KAUFFMAN 


DVENTURE has ever led man to glory and achieve- 
ment. Our greatest monuments, our legends and 
stories, have ever been of fearless spirits to whom the 


horizon was a magnet. One may go back a thousand years 
to the mythical wanderings of the animated Ulysses, or one 


may turn to the present day and the stirring achievements of 
the intrepid Byrd. What does it matter when? Since the 
beginning of time the men who have changed the world, 
who have made progress dynamic, have been those who hold 
in their hearts an instinctive urge to seek the unknown for 





Fort Ellis, in Montana, as it appeared in 1871. Here 
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Photograph by W. H. Jackson—Courtesy World Book Company 
the intrepid explorers equipped and set forth, their 
faces turned toward the glowering peaks of the Yellowstone, glittering with perpetual snows 
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“OLD FAITHFUL” 
This most interesting of the 
geysers was so named by 
General Washburn because 
of the regularity of its erup- 
tions, the intervals between 
beingunvaryingly from sixty 
to sixty-five minutes apart 


the pleasure and profit of their less adventurous 
fellow men. 

In 1869 the world knew Henry D. Washburn as 
a soldier of great courage and ability; it vaguely 
knew Cornelius Hedges as a scholar and magistrate 
of remarkable judiciousness ; it had dim recollections 
of frontier triumphs of Nathaniel P. Langford. But 
it is doubtful if the names of Hauser, Stickney, 
Gillette, or Everts had ever commanded its atten- 
tion. Nor was the world familiar with a certain 
region where the Yellowstone, Wind and Snake 
Rivers had their source, in what was then Montana 
Territory. 

Rumors of the existence of wonderful phenomena 
in this region had been heard in Helena, Montana, 
as early as 1860, perhaps earlier. ‘These strange 
tales, however, were received with great distrust, 
as the occasional trapper or mountaineer, the only 
white men who had ever seen even those portions 
of the region nearest civilization, were generally 
regarded as ‘“‘romancers” who took advantage of the 
unsophisticated. 

In 1870, however, the picture had changed, and 
the ‘land of phenomena” which was later to become 
the Yellowstone National Park, in what is now the 
State of Wyoming, had set the world to thinking— 
and perhaps, wondering. It listened in awe to 
General Washburn’s recital of cold, swift rivers that 
were hot on the bottom, of boiling springs and sul- 
phur mountains, of great canyons that filled one 
with terror, of waterfalls that overwhelmed and 
astonished even the intrepid explorers. It heard 
him tell of magnificent lakes, of mud volcanoes, or 
geysers—all along the Yellowstone River. It 


Awe-inspiring indeed to the explorers must have been 
this great basin, now known as Upper Geyser Basin 
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listened with a trace of admiration to the story of Truman 
C. Everts, who for thirty-seven days survived a storm-swept 
wilderness in which he was lost, subsisting on one snow bird, 


ber of exploration parties were organized as a consequence, 
but none of them ever got into the field because of outbreaks 
of the Crow Indians who were anything but friendly toward 


two small minnows and thistle roots. It listened in amuse- the white man at that time. Finally, in 1870, Nathaniel P. 


ment to the 
audacity of the 
foolhardy Ja- 
cob Smith, 
who, disdain- 
ing the dan- 
gers from rov- 
ing Indians 
and wild 
beasts, always 
managed to 
sleep away the 
hours while 
standing 
guard. It lis- 
tened in won- 
derment, and 
undoubtedly 
astonishment, 
to the proposal 
of Nathaniel 
P. Langford 
and Judge 
Cornelius 
Hedges to pre- 
serve for all 
time these 
magnificent 
wonders of the 
Yellowstone 
by the creation 
of a National 
Park—the 
first proposal 
of its kind the 
world had ever 
listened to. 
Although ru- 
mors of amaz- 
ing natural 
phenomena 
had been gen- 
erally discred- 
ited, there 
were a few 
who were dis- 
posed to accept 
some of the 
statements, be- 
lieving that 
these stout 


trappers and mountaineers were unable to create such fancies 
without a few facts to work upon. They held that their 
Imagination was not sufficiently fertile to originate stories of 





DISCOVERERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


Against a background of the wonderful Valley of the Yellowstone are shown the photo- 
graphs of seven of the valorous party that first uncovered it to the world and who first 
conceived the thought that it should be held for the people for all time. They are: (1) 
Warren C. Gillette, (2) Truman C. Everts, (3) Judge Cornelius Hedges, (4) General 
Henry D. Washburn, (5) Benjamin Stickney, (6) Samuel T. Hauser, (7) Nathaniel P. 
“National Park” Langford. There were nineteen in the party altogether 


Langford, who 
had gained 
some fame as 
an explorer 
and scout, and 
Samuel T. 
Hauser, a civil 
engineer, and 
president of 
the First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Helena, to- 
gether with 
Judge Corne- 
lius Hedges, a 
distinguished 
member of the 
Montana bar, 
asked General 
Henry D. 
W ash burn, 
then surveyor 
general of 
Montana Ter- 
ritory, to lead 
an expedition 
into the “land 
of phenome- 
na.” In the 
face of warn- 
ings by experi- 
enced _ trails- 
men and 
mountaineers 
that such a pil- 
grimage could 
only result in 
disaster, possi- 
bly a massacre, 
because of the 
small size of 
the party, 
which num- 
bered but nine- 
teen, General 
Washburn led 
his expedition 
out of Helena 
on the morn- 
ing of August 
17, 1870. Be- 


fore they were to return, many members of the little band 
were to rise to supreme heights, and the party as a whole 
was to erect a monument to themselves that would stand 


spouting geysers, mud volcanoes and boiling springs. A num- for endless years. ‘They were to conceive the idea of per- 
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petuating for the world natural wonders that could never 
be duplicated, marvels that even the most imaginative minds 
could never have depicted through song or story. They 
were to conceive the National Park idea, to create the germ 
of preservation that the world after them might also be 
inspired and enlightened. 

In addition to General Washburn, Langford, Hauser and 
Hedges, the party consisted of Warren C. Gillette and Ben- 
jamin Stickney, pioneer merchants of Montana; Truman C. 
Everts, assessor of internal revenue of Montana; Walter 
Trumbull, assistant assessor of internal revenue; Jacob 
Smith, a citizen of Helena; Lieutenant Gustavus C. Doane, 
of the Second United States Cavalry ; five soldiers, two pack- 
ers, and two negro cooks. 

Let anyone whose spirit hungers for adventure take up 
the diary of Nathaniel P. Langford, who later became known 
as “National Park’? Langford, and follow the Washburn 
Expedition into what was perhaps America’s most forbidding 
and most hazardous unknown territory. The dangers from 
the wilderness alone were enough to turn back even the most 
hardened explorer, without accounting for several thousand 
revengeful and savage Crow Indians who were gathered 
around the Yellowstone. Follow the explorers through for- 
ests so dense that it was impossible to make scarcely more than 
three or four miles progress a day; stop with them as they 
pitched their camps flauntingly under the smoke signals of 
the troublesome Crows; listen to their outbursts as they 
viewed for the first time the astonishing geysers and boiling 
springs; feel their awe as they looked down upon the wild 
and varied mysteries of the Yellowstone Canyon and its two 
amazing falls. Do this and you will understand what in- 
spired the restless Langford and the scholarly Hedges to de- 
mand that a National Park be created to perpetuate the re- 
gion’s terrifying beauty and grandeur. Follow the expedition 
and you will guard jealously the tradition upon which our 
system of National Parks was founded, and you will feel a 
new and deeper appreciation for these marvelous monuments 
to a magnificent Nature and to unselfish and heroic men. 

From Helena out over the East Gallatin River General 
Washburn led his small but determined band. On into 
Bozeman and to Fort Ellis with their faces set toward the 
glowering peaks of the Yellowstone, their summits half en- 
veloped in clouds, or glittering with perpetual snows. Fresh 
Indian signs now. The Crows were lurking nearby. “We 
are not entirely free from anxiety,” Langford wrote. “Our 
safety will depend upon our vigilance.” Vigilance! They 
were well armed with long-range repeating rifles, and four 
men would stand guard every night. “Two from sundown 
until midnight; two from midnight until sunrise. They 
were nineteen against thousands—nineteen against an un- 
known and dangerous wilderness. Vigilance! Their only 
chance for life. 

Down Trail Creek, over a spur of the mountain. Mag- 
nificent scenery ; thunder and lightning ; snow and hail. Then 
their first sight of the redskins. ‘“They came down from the 
east side of the valley,” Langford recorded on August 23, 
“over the foothills, to the east side of the plateau, and there 
conspicuously displayed themselves for a time to engage our 


attention.”” There appeared to be thousands. 


A trap, but they were trail-wise and passed it by. Hauser 
and Stickney, who had dropped back, came upon a hundred 
or more Crows watching from behind and frightened them 
off. ‘This early admonition of our exposure to hostile 
attack,” the dairy reveals, “and liability to be robbed of 
everything, and compelled on foot and without provisions to 
retrace our steps, has renewed in our party the determination 
to abate nothing of our vigilance.” 

Then the first demoralizing shot. Jacob Smith, the fool- 
hardy, denounced the necessity of standing guard. “Jake is 
the only one of our party,”’ observed Langford, “who shows 
signs of baldness, and he probably thinks that his own scalp 
is not worth the taking by the Indians.’’ They paused in 
their march to hunt or to pluck fruit from black cherry trees. 
“Tonight we have antelope, rabbit, duck, grouse and the 
finest of large trout for supper,” Langford put down. Not 
a bad menu for explorers. 

They reached the mouth of the Gardiner River where 
strange limestone and granite formations haunted them. 
One they named “The Devil’s Slide.” They almost lost 
several pack animals fording the swift river. More Indian 
signs and Lieutenant Doane and several soldiers missing. 
Stickney and Gillette search for them, but the party moves 
onward. ‘There are provisions for only twenty-five days. 
Through a beautiful gorge and down within two miles of 
the Yellowstone. Doane and his party return; they had 
been scouting Indians. Then rain and hail, and a day 
in camp. 

There was plenty to do, though. Records and diaries 
must be brought up to date, the animals must be rested and 
cared for, a check must be made on the supply of ammunition 
and provisions. ‘Then there must be a bit of recreation. 
Nerves must relax. ‘‘Hedges has improvised a writing stool 
from a sack of flour,’ Langford recorded, “and I have ap- 
propriated a sack of beans for a like use; and, as we have 
been writing, there has been a lively game of cards played 
near my left side, which Hedges says is a game of poker. 

. The players have placed a valuation of five cents 
each on beans, and Jake Smith exhibits a marvelous lack of 
veneration for his kinswoman, by referring to each bean, as 
he places it before him upon the table, as his ‘aunt,’ or, more 
flippantly, his ‘auntie.’ ’ 

By a stream with a dozen distorted channels “which have 
zig-zagged their passage through the cement foundation, 
working it into spires, pinnacles, towers and many other 
capricious objects. Many of these are of faultless symmetry, 
resembling the minaret of a mosque; others are so grotesque 
as to provoke merriment as well as wonder. One of this 
latter character we named ‘Devil's Hoof’ from its supposed 
similarity to the proverbial foot of his Satanic majesty.” 

Then the object of their visit, Yellowstone Lake. General 
Washburn first discovered it from the summit of a high 
mountain, which now bears his name. “This intelligence has 
greatly relieved our anxiety concerning the course we are to 
pursue,” Langford wrote, “and has quieted the dread appre- 
hensions of some of our number, lest we become inextricably 
involved in the wooded labyrinth by which we are sur- 
rounded.” Mount Washburn was estimated to be 9,800 feet 
high. Descending the mountain from the south side they 
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encountered volcanic ashes, then came suddenly upon a boil- 

ing sulphur springs, the largest of which was about twenty 

feet in diameter, and “boiling like a cauldron, throwing 

water and fearful volumes of sulphurous vapor higher than 

our heads. Its color is a disagreeable greenish yellow. 

Hedges gave it the name of ‘Hell- 

Broth Springs.’ ”’ oe: 
The roar of the waters of the 

Yellowstone enthralled them as they 


passed the mouth of Hell-Roaring 
A 


V The - > ; g —s A 

River. ‘Then came their red-letter Erp 
- - Pd 

day when they gazed down for the og me 
first time into the canyon of the fohe dim thw puand 


e 


Yellowstone, and viewed the falls. 
“T almost despair of giving to those 
who on our return home will listen 
to a recital of our adventures, the 
faintest conception of it,” wrote 
Langford. ‘The immense canyon or gorge of rocks through 
which the river descends, perhaps more than the falls, is cal- 
culated to fill the observer with 
feelings of mingled awe and 
terror. . . . From all points 
where we approached the edge 
of the canyon the river was de- 
scending with fearful momen- 
tum through it, and the rapids 
and foam from the dizzy summit 
of the rock overhanging the 
lower fall, and especially from 
points farther down the canyon, 
were so terrible to behold, that 
none of our company could ven- 
ture the experiment in any other 
manner than by lying prone 
upon the rock, and gazing into 
its awful depths; depths so 
amazing that the sound of the 
rapids in their course over im- 
mense boulders, and lashing in 
fury the base of the rocks on 


which we were lying, could not 









be heard. The stillness is hor- x is Rie sa! 


ba j 4 


rible, and the solemn grandeur 
of the scene surpasses concep- 


The two falls of the Yellow- 
stone formed a fitting com- 
pletion ‘“‘to this stupendous cli- 
max of wonders.” ‘The upper 
falls, one hundred and fifteen feet in height, was a “liquid 
emerald wreathed with foam, which leaped into fearful 
rapids.” The lower falls, though, excelled in grandeur and 
magnificence by “taking a perpendicular plunge of three hun- 
dred and twenty feet into the most gloomy cavern that ever 
received so majestic a visitant.” 

On the fifteenth day they pushed onward toward Yellow- 
stone Lake, crossing a stream “strongly impregnated with 
alum.” Then, “dull, thundering, booming sounds, re- 


Copy of the original sketch, made by Walter 
Trumbull, of the foolhardy but good- 
natured Jake Smith “‘standing’’ guard 





su’ ellowstone, 

sd Veg es 
tion.” Copy of the original sketch of the Upper Fall of the 
Yellowstone made by Private Moore, one of the fwe to the world, Nathaniel P. 
soldiers detailed on the expedition 


sembling the reports of distant artillery,” and “the greatest 
marvel we have yet met with.” It was a mud volcano from 
which “‘masses of steam issue with explosive force.”” The ex- 
plosions were distinctly heard at a distance of half a mile. 
Onward toward Yellowstone Lake. Geysers, boiling 
springs and more sulphur and mud 
pots. Horses broke through the thin 
PRB crust of the earth, and both rider 
and animal were scalded. But on- 
™ ward, ever onward. Lieutenant 
Doane suffered a bad hand infection, 
and with only a penknife for sur- 
gery, Langford operated. The Grand 
Teton, 13,762 feet above sea level, 
loomed above them. Then they came 
upon the shore of Yellowstone Lake 
—their goal. ““Water never seemed 
so beautiful before,” Langford put 
down. “Waves four feet high are rolling in.” On the shore 
were found large numbers of crystallized quartz, agates, 
specimens of petrified wood, 
and lava pebbles or globules. 

Thus on the eighteenth day 
the Washburn Expedition came 
to a halt, having realized its 
dream beyond all expectations. 
There was the journey back, to 
be sure. More Indians, more 
standing guard. The food sup- 
ply was low and both man and 
beast weary from fatigue. And 
still they were happy. Tru- 
man C. Everts was yet to be 
lost in that vast wilderness for 
thirty-seven days; they were 
still to discover many won- 
ders, among them a_ stream 
whose cold waters ran swiftly 
over hot rocks; there were still 
many uncertainties, many hard- 
ships, many hours of agony to 
be endured. 

But as they looked afar for 
the last time from what is now 
National Park Mountain upon 
the wonders they were to open 


Langford and Judge Cornelius 
Hedges made a fair resolve— 
as fair a resolve as man ever 
made 





that industry should never mar this magnificent 
“land of phenomena,” that it should be preserved in its natu- 
ral, amazing state for the enjoyment of the people for end- 
less years. They resolved that the land of the Yellowstone 
should become a National Park. In a few years Congress 
enacted the necessary legislation and it was so designated— 
the first National Park in the world, and Nathaniel P. 
Langford—who later was known as “National Park Lang- 
ford’’—became its first superintendent. 





Organizing the National Parks 


The Historical Background of the First Park Administration 
and Its Interpretation of the Unwritten Will of Congress 


By RoBEerT STERLING YARD 


Executive Secretary, National Parks Association 


ITHIN the first two years of the first National 
Parks Administration, begun under Stephen T. 
Mather in 1915, standards were identified and for- 
mulated, educational promotion planned and started, policy 
established, and the bureau created. The period is unique 
in government history. It is well to commit the story to 
writing while fresh in memory, for the official facts of the 
record carry little understanding of it and none of its flavor. 
Since 1905, when 
W. B. Acker of the In- 
terior Department, re- 
turning from the first 
official survey of Na- 
tional Parks, discussed 
the advisability of a 
bureau with Assistant 
Secretary Ryan, the 
subject was never still. 
The Sierra Club 
promptly took it up 
unofficially, and in 1910 
appointed a special 
promotion committee. 
Later the same year, 
Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Ballenger advised 
a bureau in his annual 
report, and at a con- 
ference of park super- 
intendents, concession- 
ers and others in Yel- 
lowstone in September, 
1911, Henry S. Graves, 
chief of the Forest 
Service, R. B. Mar- 
shall, chief geographer 
of the Geological Survey, and Frederic Law Olmsted all ad- 
vocated it. In December President Taft, inspired thereto by the 
American Civic Association, urged a bureau bill upon Con- 
gress, which did not pass. InOctober, 1912,at a National Park 
conference in Yosemite, the project was further advanced. 
Keen as many were for a government bureau, neither of 
these conferences, nor any prominent advocate, had essayed 
to differentiate National Parks from other types of reserva- 
tions, nor to distinguish special uses. On the contrary, in 
the 1912 conference, both R. B. Marshall and J. Horace 
McFarland favored lumbering mature forests and grazing as 
in National Forests. It is significant of claims made today 





“Steve”? Mather, as he was affectionately known to his close asso- 
ciates, on an inspection trip in Glacier National Park 


that the word “recreation’”’ seldom if at all appears in the 
stenographic reports of these conferences. During all this 
period, one lone voice only, that of Frederic Law Olmsted 
in 1911, asked for definition of National Parks, but without 
response. So the situation rested. 

“T’ve taken on a big job for the government and want 
your help,” Mather said to me in February, 1915. Wewere din- 
ing in a New York City hotel where he had summoned me by 
wire to meet him. With 
the Pacific expositions 
coming, he explained, 
Franklin K. Lane, Sec- 
retary of the Interior 
under Wilson, his class- 
mate in the University 
of California, had asked 
him to make Yosemite 
ready for the crowds. 

“Before accepting,” 
Mather continued, “I 
spent a month with him 
in Washington looking 
over the chances. I 
have been a member of 
the Sierra Club for 
years, and had some 
pretty definite ideas of 
what park administra- 
tion ought to be. I 
knew Yosemite through 
and through, had spent 
Photograph by J. T. Hileman summers on the trails 
of the high Sierra, and 
had climbed Mount 
Rainier. I had told 
him I would do his job 
provided he would let me get the National Parks all together 
into a businesslike system under a bureau of its own. He 
told me that it would be all right with him and to go ahead. 
I am Assistant to the Secretary, which sounds big but isn’t. 
My big trouble will be to get appropriations, and what I 
want you to do is to work up a nationwide publicity cam- 
paign that will get the people behind the Parks. That will 
loosen up Congress.” 

That’s how Mather and I got into it. Albright was 
already there. Having graduated with honors from the 
University of California and its Law School, he was observ- 
ing the operations of mining law in government from the 
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vantage ground of a year’s position in the Interior Depart- 
ment preliminary to entering a San Francisco law office. 

“Say, Frank,” Mather had said to Lane before he started 
in, ‘they do things so differently in government than business 
that I’ll probably get myself in jail in a week unless you 
give me a guardian.” 

“I’ve got a young fellow here recently out of law school 
who is pretty good,” Lane replied. “He'll be your legal 
assistant and keep you out of trouble.” 

Thus began a close association which lasted during 
Mather’s continuance in office. During Albright’s succeed- 
ing promotions as assistant director, Superintendent of Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and field director, he remained 
Mather’s close personal adviser. 


Desmond couldn’t see where the patronage would come from 
to make the investment profitable. 

“Why, look at those cars!” Mather cried. “There must 
be two hundred of them. Where’s your imagination? Some 
day there’ll be a thousand.” 

“Maybe,” said Desmond skeptically. 
visited Yosemite in 1928.) 

In spite of Mather’s optimism, it did not seem specially 
significant to us in the years immediately following that 


(136,689 cars 


nearly all the enormous increase of park visitors came by 
motor, nor did we know till long afterwards that travel 
very much greater in proportion was also swamping the 
National Forests. For years many of us believed, as some 

continue to do, that the touring 





From the start Mather planned 


that Albright should succeed "THE following wire was sent the Editor 

by Stephen T. Mather, former Director 
of the National Park Service, when he 
learned that the August issue of the maga- 
zine was to be a National Parks number: 


him. 

The Secretary set apart a 
small staff, several borrowed 
from other bureaus, and the 
work started. We began in the 
old Patent Office at F and Ninth 
Streets, which then housed the 
Secretary and his staff, but there 
was no room for me. Informa- 
tion headquarters were estab- 
lished in the Bureau of Mines, 
then a block away on E Street, 
from which the “National Parks 
Portfolio” and “Glimpses of Our 





“I am delighted to learn of your plan to 
make the August issue of AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lire an all parks number. Con- 
gratulations and best wishes for its success. 
I am sure the National Parks system is 
entering on an era of increasing usefulness 
to the American people under able public 
leadership and with the cooperation of con- 
servation organizations such as The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. 

STEPHEN T. MATHER.” 


craze which since has changed 
the face of America was caused 
by the National Parks alone. 
As I look back at this little 
group which was accepting a 
public charge with so much 
greater solemnity than it had 
been offered them, and was 
about to become the determin- 
ing agency in a major movement 
of civilization whose very exist- 
ence it did not suspect, I have a 
vivid resurgence of the sense of 
romance which impressed us all 
during these beginnings and be- 
yond any question flavored the 








National Parks,” later supple- 

mented with a news service, presently started a tidal wave of 
newspaper and magazine publicity that in time passed far 
beyond all control, reacting in abundant, ever-increasing ap- 
propriations. 

The first several years of this first separate parks admin- 
istration must have, some day, a more particular treatment 
than the present time and occasion permit. They were to be 
years of momentous construction, but we did not know it. 
Nor could any one have known that what a few years later 
was called the Outdoor Recreation Age, then about to be 
born unrecognized, already was fitting us into the shaping 
of its own ends, and that a group of National Parks which 
comparatively few till then even knew existed was to become 
the turning point of a swift evolution affecting national life 
in a thousand ways. 

To our prejudging, intensely centered minds, the National 
Park publicity that followed the free distribution of 275,000 
copies of the National Parks Portfolio represented solely the 
people’s joy in discovering the existence of so noble a pos- 
session as our National Parks system. It required the per- 
spective of ten years of after development to show us what 
had actually happened, namely, that we had been advertising 
super-fascinating travel goals to several million potential motor 
tourists impatient for the long road; for motor touring was 
then in its very first beginning, awaiting only inspiring ob- 
jectives and leadership. I recall Mather urging Desmond, 
the new Yosemite concessioner, to build a hotel in the Valley. 


public presentment. To these 
men, undoubtedly, if not to many others concerned with the 
remarkable National Park furor which followed fast, this 
was high adventure. 

With such a psychic setting, almost from the start Mather’s 
striking personality centered and fed the enthusiasm of multi- 
tudes. He was pictured, written up, dined and feted. His 
appearances were applauded and his words were treasured 
and quoted. His journeys criss-crossing the country were 
blazed with newspaper headlines and punctuated with inter- 
views. Many who did not know then the sources of his 
inspiration, looked upon him as a comer in politics. To a 
group of prominent party men who regretted that Lane’s 
birth outside this country prevented his nomination for the 
presidency, he said laughing: 

“Gentlemen, if I were eligible for the presidency and you 
were a committee to offer me the great honor of a nomina- 
tion, I would reply: ‘I accept upon the one condition that 
Steve Mather shall be my publicity manager. Let me in- 
troduce him.’”’ 

Lane meant it. To this great advertising genius the little 
National Park Bureau was the most useful of all his bu- 
reaus. Mather could have from him what he chose. But 
I’m ahead of my story. 

At the very beginning arose among us the question: What 
are National Parks, anyway? Everyone knew generally and 
no one knew specifically. Albright, the lawyer, searched law 
book and records in vain for a (Continuing on page 516) 
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“By CE Brockman 


A “Close-up” of Mt. Rainier, Which Gives Some Idea of the Enormous 
Size of the Old Crater---Nearly Three Miles Across. 


Columbia Crest, 


Obdjective of Summit Parties, is the Center Peak in this Picture 


HE chances are that if my boss had made me “rise and 

shine” at two o'clock on a Sunday morning to work as 

hard as I was destined to work on this particular day I 
would have got powerful sore, procured a red card, a soap 
box with oratory to match and gone forth crusadin’ against 
the oppression of the bourgeoisie. But here I was scrambling 
around on a pile of loose rock that separated two treacherous 
glaciers and the night as dark as a stack of black cats in a 
coal mine at midnight. And what’s more, likin’ it! Mister, 
you couldn’t see your hand before your face—wouldn’t dare 
risk a look anyway, for if we had been blessed with a dozen 
paws we sure could have used ’em. It was flash with a 
flashlight, poke with the alpen stock and grab. 
you finally found a solid place to park your feet the process 


Then when 
was repeated. You see, we were on our way to the summit 
of Mount Rainier! 

Now there isn’t anything new or original about climbing 
Mount Rainier. The most original thing about the trip 
was my getting up at two A. M. A good many parties in- 
cluding a good many people have been safely piloted to the 
top and back since it was first scaled by Stevens and Van 
Trump in 1870. Yes, lots of others had been there before 
us but the fact did not detract in the least from the adven- 
ture, for rarely do two ascents encounter the same conditions. 
Rapidly changing weather conditions, shifting ice of the 


glacial mantle that clothes Rainier’s slopes, loose volcanic 
rock and many other things contribute to the hardships and 
the dangers of climbing this, the greatest of our country’s 
volcanic peaks. We all knew we had been places when we 
finally got back! 

Mount Rainier, while it ranks third among the moun- 
tains of the United States in altitude above the sea, has the 
distinction ‘of rising higher above the surrounding terrain 
than any other in the country. Briefly, in making the ascent 
from Paradise Valley to the summit you climb a vertical dis- 
tance of approximately 9,500 feet—so close to two miles 
that you hardly notice the difference. And when you are not 
sliding around over loose rock you are treading the ice cap 
that oftentimes harbors numerous crevasses, the sight of 
which makes you consider your past sins. It requires about 
twenty-four hours to make the round trip. 

The constantly changing conditions lift Rainier out of 
the ordinary class of climbs. It is fatiguing and dangerous 
and only those who have had experience in mountain climb- 
ing should attempt it. Experienced leaders for the parties 
are required and even then accidents may happen. So when 
Johnny Merrill offered to lead us we quickly took him up, 
for he had scaled it several times previous—in fact had made 
two previous attempts that very summer. Why he offered 
to do it I don’t know—once is enough for most people and 
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after having tried it once ourselves most of us strongly sus- 
pected Johnny of being Scotch and having lost a nickel in 
the crater. Anyway that’s how we all happened to go trudg- 
ing out of Paradise Valley on Saturday afternoon loaded 


We sure looked like 


we were going some place hiking along with our alpen stocks, 


down with all the necessary equipment. 


rope, ice ax and “corked” boots, and needless to say we were 
the object of many curious inquiries regarding the nature 
of our undertaking. 

No, we didn’t eat very much before starting up. There have 
been many good beef- 
steak dinners lost on 
Mount Rainier, so we 
confined 
poached eggs on toast. 


ourselves to 


For grub on the climb 
itself we packed three 
ham sandwiches apiece, 
a pack of lime drops, 
half a dozen packages 
of chocolate, and 
oranges. Not a great 
deal but we didn’t feel 
like eating much else. 
As hard 
the 


served on 


as the climb 


was big dinner 


top would 
have turned my tummy 
sure. 

Our first stop was 
Anvil Rock, about a 
half hour hike from 
Camp Muir. Here 
vour Uncle Samuel has 
perched a lookout cabin 
9,584 feet 
level of the sea and 


above the 


induced genial Mr. 
Meade to dodge light- 


ning and watch for 
fires three months of 
each year. However, 


the fire which we were 


‘Spider,’ 
before the adventurous ascent of Mount Rainier. 
so profuse, however, on the return trip 


e a es 
interested in about that _Rarin’ to go. 


time was the kind that 


burns in a stove— 
and we weren’t dis- 
appointed. Mr. Meade had watched us coming over 
the snow and had fixed a big tin of hot tea. Noth- 


ing could have tasted better with our sandwiches and we 
disregarded the dangers of climbing on a full stomach 
and guzzled lots of it. ‘Thirty minutes later we were bless- 
ing another party for beating us to Muir—there wasn’t a 
bed left in the cabin. Getting a place to sleep there is a case 
of first come, first served. Consequently we had to be con- 
Well, sir, we might just as 


well have tried to sleep at the intersection of Broadway 


tent with a nap on the floor. 





and Fifth Avenue. First off there was a playful little mouse 
that took a keen delight in racing up and down our spines 
and from the number of late climbers that milled in and 
out of the only door of the cabin you wou!d have thought 
that the mountain was the most congested corner of the 
whole northwest. And when they began to move out every- 
one that started to climb that mountain en that particular 
morning seemed to take it upon himself to tread over me 
from stem to stern in preparation for the jaunt. In fact 
we all felt like a fine collection of punctured tires when 
the mob finally quit 
stamping over us with 
their calked boots. This 
ordeal lasted from 
about 9:00 P. M. to 
2:00 A. M. when we 
finally started up the 
tough grind by flash- 
light. 

Cowlitz Cleaver is 
the name of the rock 
ridge on which Muir is 
located, and far up 
ahead, about two hours 
in advance, we could 
see the lights of the first 
party as they poked 
along. Right then it 
looked like a long way 
up. As we scraped 
along the sparks flew 
from our boots 
time our corks touched 


and when a 


every 


a_ rock, 
loose rock would drop 
over the side it seemed 
like a half hour until 
we could hear it 
“plunk” down on the 
All 


a set of 


ice below. we 
needed was 
white whiskers and we 
would have passed as 
good mountain goats. 
The smiles were not pe ee ee 
And with it Camp 
Misery, a point at the 
base of Gibraltar Rock that is correctly named and no 
foolin’. Here we met three fellows from one of the first 
parties, who had been forced to give up the attempt. One 
was sick and rolled up in a blanket, thanks to the big 
dinner he had eaten the day before. The other two were 
preparing to take him down, equally disgusted with the 
nature of the high winds, which were almost strong enough 
to blow the fillings out of a fellow’s teeth. This zephyr 
alternately pelted us with particles of ice and pumice. Far 
below at an altitude of about 6,000 feet lay a blanket of fleecy 
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clouds and poking their heads above this mass rose 
Rainier’s sister peaks, Adams, Hood, Jefferson and 
St. Helens. Above frowned the ice-covered dome of 
the mountain itself, broken by numerous crevasses 
and dazzling in the brilliance of the early sun’s 
rays. Immediately before us scowled dangerous 
Gibraltar Rock, a huge black wart jutting out from 
the ice-clad slope. It was one of the major obstacles 
to our successful ascent of the summit. Picking our 
way along the narrow trail that skirted its precipi- 
tous side we could look straight up for about a 
thousand feet and then straight down for almost a 
like distance to the yawning crevasses of the Nis- 
qually Glacier, black and foreboding. Along this 
trail we hurried as fast as we dared, crouching now 
and then to negotiate some particularly dangerous 
passage or low overhanging rock. Later on, when 
the warm rays of the sun would reach this point, 
Gibraltar would become dangerous in the extreme, 
for many of the rocks that composed this precipice 
are held in place only by ice that would loosen its 





Camp Muir at the 10,000 foot elevation, where 
parties stop four hours to partake of a much 
needed rest. Try and get it! 


grip under the influence of the sun. Probably 
you've already wondered why we were cavorting 
around a place like this at such an hour. Gibral- 
tar’s whims explain it, for parties should be well 
on their way down and below this dangerous pas- 
sage before noon to avoid the falling boulders. 
At the upper end of the Gibraltar trail we 
negotiated the Chutes, a treacherous place where 
the ice of the Nisqually merges with the rock of 
Gibraltar. Here, to facilitate an easy ascent of the 
forty-five degree slope, we found ropes by which 
we pulled ourselves to the ice cap above, finally 
negotiating the remaining distance to a point that 
is laughingly known as Camp Comfort, the last 
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“Camp Comfort’’—two-thirds of the way to the top, and here the 
wind blows not less than sixty miles an hour. Here weary climbers 
pause for their second wind and a little “‘rest 


yo? 


resting place before the final assault at the crater 
itself. Again out of the shelter of the mountain’s 
flanks, the wind whipped about us, and here we 
passed another, sick with the altitude and exhausted 
by the hardships of the climb, awaiting the return 
of his party. The crevasses of the ice cap above us 
were a cold blue-green spanned by snow bridges that 
would be our friends, or treacherous traps. A 
short rest, a bit of chocolate, and then, our faces 
smeared with grease paint and our eyes shaded with 
dark glasses for protection against the dazzling bril- 
liance of the sun, we began the last leg of the climb. 
Here is where the altitude (Contin’g on page 542) 


Register Rock, where we left our names and 
addresses to prove to the world that we had made 
the hazardous trip to the top 
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Courtesy the Union Pacific 


(Che Sy a Osiris ocStrange and Beatthal 1s if, om Cigen 


“Zion Canyon is an epic written by Mother Nature in her most ecstatic humor, 
illustrated by Creation in its most majestic manifestation, published by God 
Almighty as an inspiration to all mankind.” 
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Sublime beauty is epitomized in Yosemite Falls—almost half a mile high. 
‘“*Yosemite’s forests must always vie with her domes and waterfalls, as spectacles 
: of downright wonder.” 





: “The water rockets drive 
: Clean down the cliff— 
: As though they were alive.” 

















Courtesy the Union Pacific 


Old Faithful Geyser, in CT plleviaalcist Cc = o} ishiviel (} a 


“My thought is that National Parks—the parks within the 
responsibility of the Federal Government —should be those 
of outstanding scientific and spiritual appeal, those that 
are unique in their stimulation and inspiration.” 


—HeErBErT HOOVER 
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Courtesy the Union Pacific 
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Sunseho from the Odge of the ( lovths Rim of the Grond a 


“Words are futile at the Grand Canyon, for the voice 
of the Infinite alone is heard.” 











The Meaning of the 
National Parks 





2) JOHN C. MERRIAM Ge ® 








In the Yosemite 


Moonlight on Mona Lake 





EGARDLESS of the state of opinion as to essential qualities of National Parks, no 
one doubts that this system includes a considerable group of the outstanding natural 
wonders of America. Question is never raised concerning the value of the Grand 

Canyon, Zion, Yosemite, Glacier Park, or Sequoia as preeminent examples of inspiring, 
informing, and rejuvenating influences in nature. 

The elements of primary interest in these parks are of many types. They include 
some of the greatest known illustrations of magnitude, power, beauty, and antiquity. 
We know that their influence removes us for the moment from the wearing routine of 
the commonplace, and develops an attitude of mind favorable to enjoyment of thought 
on our greater personal problems. No one who stands in the presence of the inspiring 
spectacle of Grand Canyon, or the beauty of Zion, or in the midst of the life of past ages 
at Sequoia, can avoid an opening of the mind both to wider interest in the meaning of 
nature and to its deeper appreciation. 

In another aspect these parks represent fully primitive nature controlled only by 
the conditions which produced the world as we have found it. Man’s works may be 














Lake McDonald, in Glacier, Reflects Incomparable Beauty 
Photograph by Hileman 
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great and beautiful, but they are built upon what creation furnished. There is always 
intense interest in finding the materials of nature and the expression of its modes of 
operation in unmodified form. In this contact with the fully primitive we recognize 
also a peculiar freedom for appreciation and enjoyment of nature. 

Visitors to National Parks commonly come with a desire for rest and freedom and 
the wish to learn. Few, if any, are without a definite measure of interest in knowing 
something of the unusual and inspiring things found there. In general the spirit is one 
of real inquiry. It is also clear that the visitor wishes to see and learn for himself, or 
through his own observation. 

Although the stories told by National Parks are almost infinite in number, the dis- 
tinction between these parks and other areas lies in the presence of features of special 
interest which attract the multitude of intelligent visitors. With increasing complexity 
of the problems involved in development of the parks, it is to be expected that, from 
time to time, attention will shift from one important objective to another, or may even 
direct itself for the moment to elements not involved in the program upon which the sys- 














Electric Peak Rises Sublimely in the Yellowstone 
Photograph by Dr. Frank R. Oastler 


tem really rests. It is easy to see that a feature which has to do solely with amusement, 
or another concerning the comforts of life, might become a lure to numerous visitors 
whose interest would initially have little relation to the main objectives of the park. 

Over a wide range of subjects in nature the National Parks preserve for us illustra- 
tions of outstanding interest and clearness of expression. In each instance a great story 
presents itself in a striking way. In each case the story makes its immediate appeal 
through the inspiring influence of magnitude, or power, or beauty, and brings the visitor 
to question as to the cause. Nature unaided is here a great teacher, and the lessons are 
of unsurpassed impressiveness. But beyond the easy reach of interpretation for the 
untrained visitor lies a region of tremendous interest in appreciation of nature, for which 
the experience and guidance of trained and able men may help the visitor to a widened 
range of observation and understanding. In development (Turn to page 542 for continuation) 
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“The Gates of Yosemite Valley.” 


Lloyd Photo 


El Capitan, on the left, a sheer 3,605 


feet above the Valley, Bridal Veil Falls tumbling 620 feet, and the Merced 


River in the foreground 


Afoot in Yosemite: June, 1896 


By Atex. R. SCHMIDT 


E was a tired-looking donkey. But from my scant about, and the trek was made to the Oakland mole where 


knowledge of this quadruped all donkeys have a tired 


look He was 
loaded almost to the 
ground. As he plodded 
along, with four stalwart 
young men keeping step 
with him, the wonder was 
that they did not command 
more interest. For certain- 
ly this was a sight seldom 
seen on the principal street 
of Oakland. But aside from 
an occasional smiling com- 
ment, the unruffled tenor 
of this summer afternoon 
was not disturbed. 

The odd cavalcade pro- 
ceeded down Broadway to 
the Estuary. There it was 
halted, the ferry service 
having been temporarily 
disjointed. A brief parley 
followed, the group faced 





The hardy trampers approaching Colfax Springs in 
marching order, “Jack” again very much on his job 


+73 


they embarked for San Francisco, urged their beast of burden 


to the pier where the Stock- 
ton boat was pulling at 
her hawsers, and boarded 
the vessel. 

The sun was up no 
earlier than they the fol- 
lowing morning. A big 
breakfast at Stockton, and 
the donkey and his bulg- 
ing camping packs were 
placed in a freight car, to 
be transported, alone and 
friendless, for thirty-five 
miles to Milton. The 
keeper of the log recorded: 
“We. left Stockton and 
were soon rolling over a 
flourishing wheat growing 
country.” And so to Mil- 
ton, the first leg of the 
journey and the beginning 
of the long walking tour. 
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Louis Jersen 


Among the majestic forests of Sugar 
Pine, with their; healing aroma, camp 


was made on the West Bank of the 


Tuolomne River 


and as fat as a hog.” Also 
cooking utensils were ad- 
ded to the equipment. 
Two miles beyond the 
town they forded a stream 
muddied by the workings 
of the Utica Mine. The 
horse responded promptly 
but the donkey had to be 
persuaded. A half hour 
later they were ferried 
across the Stanislaus River. 
Now began the more difh- 
cult toil of movement ;they 
were entering the rugged 
Sierra country. At hot 
noon, camp was made be- 


The Wawona Tree 
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Dr. J. M. Stal- 
der, of San Fran- 
cisco, was the 
diarist of the trek. 
“We made good 
time to the cabin 
of Michael 
Owens,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘swilled 
well-water until 
it ran out of our 
ears. Then again 
under way up the 
heavy grade to 
the reservoir, 
where we camped 
for the night.” 

With Stalder 
were Lloyd and 
James Larue and 
Bert Allen, now a 
well-known San 
Francisco _ phy- 
sician. 

Early the next 
morning the troop 
Was on its way 
to Copperopolis. 
“When we were 
about four miles 
from this town 
the jack showed 
plainly that his 
load was too 
much for him.” 
At Copperopolis 
the travelers pur- 
chased a horse for 
eight dollars, “as 
gentle as a dog 





neath two large 
fig trees in the 
yard of an old 
miner at Tuttle- 
town. They heard 
much of gold min- 
ing and the pio- 
neer days of that 
auriferous region. 
They arrived in 
Sonora in time 
for dinner at the 
Yosemite House. 
“We went to the 
theater and 
managed to sit 
through an act.” 
But tired nature 
demanded __pay- 
ment and they 
soon sought their 
blankets. 
Provisions were 
purchased at So- 
nora from a man 
named Oppen- 
heimer, “the only 
square man in the 
place,” the log 
says. A dusty 
three-mile trudge 
brought them to 
the junction of 
roads to Sugar 
Pine, Confidence 
and Soulsbyville, 
one to the right 
and others to the 
left. The sinister 
lateral was de- 


Louis Jensen 





a great sequoia through which a drive- 
way had been cut, wide enough for the stage to pass through 





Louis Jensen 


The Lower Yosemite Falls, a glam- 
orous thing in the moonlight, leaping 
in beauty from the foot of the rugged 


North Wall 


cided upon, and later camp 
was made and they gorged 
on their first cooked meal 
in the mountains, “‘of boiled 
rice, biscuits and tea.” 
“The donkey was 
cinched so tight,” Dr. 
Stalder put down, “that 
an old miner wanted to 
know how many jacks we 
had. The beast looked 
like he was cinched in two. 
We learned rapidly when 
we started the climb into 
the Sierras. When we 
wanted beans we had to 
take a day off. We set a 
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big pot on the fire irons and had to add water all the time. 


It evaporated rapidly in the higher altitudes. We also 
found various subterfuges for beating the toll roads. The 


toll tenders charged twenty-five cents a head and we didn’t 
have any too much money. 

“That old jack of ours was a card. He always 
wanted to be ahead of the horse. He was 
stubborn on this point and we had to give 
in. He wasn’t as dumb as he looked, 
either. He would brush against low 
tree branches and shrubs to loosen 
his load.” 

The pine trees were larger, there 
was a healing aroma in the morn- 
ing air. Confidence was left 
behind, then Pine. 
They. came to majestic for- 
camped on_ the 
the Tuo- 
They la- 
ascent 


Sugar 


and 
bank of 


River. 


ests 
west 
lumne 
bored up a 
toward the 
discovered they were on 
the wrong road. To add 

to their troubles the don- 
key shook his apathy and 
trotted away at an angle 
through the brush, trying 
masterfully to rid himself 
of his cumbersome load. 
After a hot chase the spor- 
tive freight-carrier was again 
Came | stout 


steep 


summit, and 


made captive. 
grades, deep canyons, occasional 
meadows, and then the Clavy 
and beautiful 
This stream, 


River, “a_ swift 
mountain torrent.” 
singing on its rocky bed, with the 
trees bending their heads to listen, was 
crossed, and two hours later the party 
halted at Reed’s River, “where we 
camped near a waterfall and washed our 
clothes by the light of the camp fire.” 
Their horses were fed by a lone woods- 
man named Rosacio, and when they set- 
tled the next morning the charge was 
“fifty cents for fodder.” 

That day the massive scenery of the 
Sierra was discussed. ‘They came at noon to the banks of the 
Cherry River, tumultuous, roaring, “the swiftest stream yet 
found on our trip.” Passage was made on a foot-log, flooded 
in places and slippery. The supplies were safely transported, 
food, cooking utensils and bedding. The horse, with a little 
coaxing, stepped into deep water and swam across. Came 
time for the jack to act as his own ferry. 

“Swearing, imploring and hoping this stubborn jack would 


get their point of view, Larue and Allen failed to move him 














“The Glory of God” 
Not a vision, but reality. 
in conception, all comprehensive in 
natural forms, the wonder and beauty 
of Yosemite Valley defies description 


and we agreed to ‘snake’ him across. We led him to the 
rapids, tied the rope around his neck and pushed him in. 
Two of us crossed to the opposite bank and took hold of 
the rope. 
“ “Are you ready?’ James Larue called. 
“Let her go!’ I replied. 
“Almost instantly, by a mighty effort on 
the part of all of us, that jack was safely 
launched in the rushing waters. He was 
lost to view several times. Once we 
saw only his hoofs through the 
white rapids and another time one 
ear showed. But we landed him 
safely and he was as ludicrous a 
sight as you'd wish to see. 
The bedraggled animal looked 
even less than a donkey. He 
coughed up what water he 
could get rid of and then 
joined the horse in a near- 
by meadow.” 

One 
following morning 
through a break in the for- 
est on a brow of a hill the 
adventurers glimpsed Lake 
Eleanor. “The waters re- 
flected the blue sky. The 

lake was surrounded by 
high granite walls and in 
the background stood the 
serried snowy peaks of the 
Sierra. Nearby a_ waterfall 
tumbled over the massive moun- 
Some time was lost in 


walk the 
and 


hour’s 


tain side.” 
extricating the donkey from a deep 
creek hole. Neither horse nor jack 
would swim Eleanor River, in spite 
of much coaxing. “Fastening a rope 
about my waist and over my shoulders,” 


wrote Stalder, “I was boosted upon the 


Louis Jensen 


horse’s back and tried to force him in, 
but he would turn back.” He swam the 
stream and the horse was towed over. 
The donkey reared back and broke the 
rope. He was again tied and was guided 
across by Lloyd Larue, who took off the 
few clothes he wore, plunged into the ice-cold water, and 
A potion 


Sublime 


came out half-frozen, but master of the donkey. 
of brandy set him right. Toes pointed to the Hetch-Hetchy, 
the trail led through a gap between granite heights. “It 
seemed to us we had found half the granite cobbles of the 
entire Sierra Nevada.” 

Looking up the valley, which was hemmed in on the 
south and north by perpendicular granite walls and cliffs, 
“one could see the Tuolumne (Continuing on page 538) 








National Park Standards 


As Defined by the Camp Fire Club of America 


ally in their primeval condition and so outstand- standard of the system. 


PIA ain ince PARKS are spacious land areas essenti- 


ingly superior in quality and beauty to average ex- 


amples of their several types 
as to demand their preserva- 
tion intact and in their en- 
tirety for the enjoyment, 
education, and_ inspiration 
of all the people for all time. 

“It follows: (1) That 
park areas must be of na- 
tional interest to warrant 
their commitment to na- 
tional care. (2) That the 
area of each park-must be a 
logical unit, embracing all 
territory required for effec- 
tive administration and for 


The American people have heard much in recent years of 
National Park standards, but the full meaning of the words 
and the importance of their application in the building of an 
imperishable system of federal parks is all too vaguely 
understood by the great mass of busy Americans. Until 
there is a clearly-defined and aroused national consciousness 
of what National Parks really are and the higher purposes 
they are intended to serve in the life of our country, the sys- 
tem as a whole is in constant danger of maldevelopment 
and disintegration. On this page are printed extracts from 
a statement recently prepared by the Conservation Com- 
mittee of the Camp Fire Club of America and approved 
by that and many other organizations as expressing the 
true conception of standards which must govern our 


tion to the system of any park below standard lowers the 


Every proposed use of any 


park in defiance of National Park standards and the ad- 


mission to the system of any 
park falling short of the 
standards must be resisted. 
Areas essentially of state- 
park caliber or primarily of 
local interest must not be 
admitted to the National 
Park system. 

“Congress should not em- 
power individuals, commit- 
tees, Or commissions to 
choose new National Parks 
or to determine their con- 
tents and boundaries, but it 
should depend upon the gov- 
ernment’s one permanent ex- 





rounding out the life zones 
of its flora and fauna. (3) 
That each park area shall be 
a sanctuary for the scientific 
care, study, and preservation 
of all wild plant and animal 
life within its limits, to the 
end that no species shall be- 
come extinct. (4) That 
wilderness features within any park shall be kept absolutely 
primitive. (5) That with respect to any unique geological 
formations or historic or prehistoric remains within its con- 
fines each park shall be regarded as an outdoor museum, the 
preservation of whose treasures is a sacred trust. (6) That 
the existence of the parks is justified and insured by the 
educational and spiritual benefits to be derived from con- 
tact with pristine wilderness. (7) That parks must be kept 
free from all industrial use, and that sanctuary, scientific, 
and primitive values must always take precedence over 
recreational or other values. 

“National Parks must be considered from two points of 
view: as a system, and individually. The National Park 
system should be perfected: (1) by elimination of units that 
fail to meet its standards; (2) by addition of units that will 
fully maintain or increase its supreme scenic magnificence, 
its scientific and educational superiority, and its character 
as a unique national institution; and (3) by withdrawal of 
existing legislation authorizing in certain parks the utiliza- 
tion of resources in a manner inconsistent with National 
Park standards. 

“To preserve the National Park system, it must be recog- 
nized: (1) that any infraction of standards in any park con- 
stitutes an invasion of the system; and (2) that the addi- 


National Park system. It is a statement that epitomizes 
National Park policy so clearly and admirably that it ought 
to be impressed upon the minds of every man, woman and 
child throughout the nation to the end that our National 
Park system—the greatest in the world—may te ever- 
lastingly protected as a distinctive and inspirational : site 
By P ed ve and insp with responsibility to the 
American institution.—EpiTor. . 
people. Committees to con- 


pert park organization, the 
National Park | Service, 
which alone possesses the 
requisite knowledge, tradi- 
tion, and experience, united 


sider boundary problems 
should be strictly advisory to the National administration to 
which alone they should be empowered to report. 

“Land offered for creation of a new National Park, 
whether in national or private possession, should not be 
considered by Congress, nor should the proposed park be 
promoted, until it is thoroughly studied by the National 
Park Service and found fully up to standard. Areas re- 
quired to round out existing National Parks should be 
added at the earliest opportunity, but only if recommended 
by the National Park Service; and, wherever possible, park 
areas should be rounded out so as to include feeding 
grounds for the wild life found therein. 

“National Parks already created that are not up to Na- 
tional Park standards should be transferred to some other 
classification in the national domain or turned over to states 
for local care and use. . . 

“Appropriations should be adequate to enable the Na- 
tional Park Service to protect existing parks and their for- 
ests against fire, vandalism, and any other agencies of de- 
struction, and to maintain the system in accordance with 
National Park standards.” 

Among the suggestions made for administering National 
Parks and keeping the system up to standard are the fol- 
lowing: that development of parks (Continuing on page 539) 
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WHITE TRAILS 


Mount McKinley 
The Diary of a Park Ranger Reveals Many Thrills in 
the Winter Wilderness of Mt. McKinley National Park 


By Bry 





©Bragaw’s Studio 


Myers 


Ranger, Mt. McKinley National Park 


lutions we spent most of 


wouldn’t go unless I broke the 
trail for them. 


Tae of making reso- 


New 
up our duffle, for tomorrow we 
for “hills.” 
Fritz Nyberg, the chief ranger, 


Year’s day packing 


are leaving the 
is stationing me at Stony Cabin 
to do some carpenter work. It is 


the 


main trail through the park be- 


an out-of-the-way _ place, 


ing ten miles above the cabin, 


Park Ranger Bill Myers, McKinley National Park, 
Alaska, the youngest ranger in the Service, has extended 
to AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
permission to publish excerpts from his diary— 
glimpses of that part of a park ranger’s life that the 
His 
station is seventy miles from headquarters; his nearest 
neighbor, another ranger, is thirty-five miles away. 
It is January, 1929, in the great white wilderness of 
Alaska—and Bill is only seventeen years old.—Editor. 


summer visitor never .sees—the winter patrol. 


Eventually we reached a good 
trail leading into Toklat. Go- 
ing down into Toklat River off 
Polychrome Pass, there was a 
a lot of glare ice so that it was 
necessary to rough-lock—wrap 
a dog chain around each runner 
of the sled. I suppose I didn’t 
get the chains on properly be- 





which is seventy miles from 
headquarters. It is thirty-five miles from the cabin over to 
Dan’s, another ranger, and the fellow who will be my near- 
est neighbor. 
Dan and | 
tween us, and made an easy trip to the 


We had but 


one hundred and fifty pourids apiece 


shoved off with twelve dogs be- 
Savage River relief cabin. 
on our sleds. The following day, 
however, we had to break trail all the 
way to Igloo with heavy loads, as we 
had picked up Dan’s supplies at the 
Savage River cabin. It took us from 
daylight to two hours after dark to 
I had to walk 
ahead of the dogs the last few miles 
they tired they 


make the twenty miles. 


because were so 






Ranger Bill on the Trail 
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cause my dogs couldn’t even 
start the sled. Everything worked fine after I removed one 
of the chains; that is, until the remaining chain came off of 
its own accord just as I was going down the steepest part of 
The sled tore forward, skidded around 


and tipped over, sending me sliding down the 


the creek. 


ice on my stomach. 

At Toklat we heard wolves howling 
a half mile from the cabin; our dogs 
would answer them. We knew that 
we need not fear being attacked by 
wolves, but it certainly gave us a 
creepy sensation to hear them howl. 
We broke trail from Toklat to Stony 
Creek, taking four hundred pounds 
of fish with us. 
Dan used Jack as a loose leader—a 


On the return trip 
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dog that isn’t hitched up with the rest of the team, but goes 
ahead and picks the trail for them. Then on to Copper 
Mountain over Thoroughfare Pass where we had a wonder- 
ful view of Mt. McKinley. 


the old mountain appears from the pass. 


It is amazing how mammoth 


Fritz joined us at Copper Mountain where wood, by the 
way, costs seventy-five dollars a cord, due to the fact that 
the place is fifteen miles from timber. With the chief ranger 
I went down to the Kant- 
ishna ranger station, rid- 






















ing his ouiga board 
part of the way. An 
ouiga board is a 
board about five 
feet long and six 
inches wide 
with the nose 
turned up like 
aiski. It is 
fastened to the 
last length of 
towline be- 
hind the two 
wheel dogs. 
The sled is 


then steered 


Ranger Bill, with one of the 
Alaskan Mountain Sheep he and 
the Chief Ranger tamed 


‘*Stony Cabin’’ — Ranger Bill’s 
own, with Chief Ranger Fritz 
Nyberg in the doorway 








After leav- 
ing Muddy Creek, there was no trail, and Bosun, Fritz’s 


last station in the western portion of the Park. 


leader, went ahead through a maze of caribou and moose 
trails in the heavy timber for several miles and came out at 
exactly the same place he did on Fritz’s last trip nearly a 
How he does it I do not know! If we had had 
to pick a trail through ourselves, goodness knows when we 
would have arrived at McCloud, if at all. McCloud cabin 
has no windows, or much of anything else as far as that goes, 


year ago. 


except a pole floor, a dirt roof and some dirty dishes. 

Here I saw Mt. Foraker, Mt. Russell and Mt. Dall for 
the first time. And, of course, there was Mt. McKinley. 1 
never realized before how far a person can travel and still 
not get past that great old mountain. We have traveled 
about 115 miles from the place on the automobile road 
where it is first visible in the Park, and at last we seem to be 
about even with it. It is quite impossible to grasp its im- 
mensity except by traveling for five days steady before 
reaching it. 

When we reached Copper Mountain basin a dense fog 
We would have been hopelessly lost 
True as a die, Bosun headed 


covered everything. 
had it not been for our leaders. 
straight for the cabin, more than three miles away, and 
brought us to it exactly the same way he had left it weeks 
before. ‘There was no sign whatever of his old trail, for 


more than a foot of snow had fallen. Nor was it scent, for 











while riding on this board by means of a gee pole, which 
runs from the right-hand side of the sled on an angle of 
forty-five degrees until it can be reached from the ouiga 
board. 

On January 12 we had our first glimpse of the sun since 
about Thanksgiving, and to celebrate we went to Quigley’s 
in the Kantishna mining region. Here we met one of the 
most interesting characters in Alaska—Mrs. Fanny Quigley. 
Ever since the early days of Dawson, Mrs. Quigley has 
been hunting, trapping, cutting wood and raising a garden 


beside doing all her own housework. Four days later Fritz 
S e 


and I went down to McCloud Creek Cabin which is the 


This is 
one of the many reasons dogs are used altogether in the winter 
With a good dog team one is 


he could have done the same thing a year later. 


in this white wilderness. 
never forced to wait because of snow, fog, wind, or any- 
Fritz says that in all the time he has been driving 
dogs he has never known weather conditions to be so bad 
At times he has pulled out when 


thing else. 


that he could not travel. 
it was fifty-five degrees below zero and again he has gone 
out in storms when the dogs would be blown right back 
against the sled. But Fritz declares that he has never been 
forced toturn back. . . .. . 


I never before realized how far up in the mountains we 
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are when we travel through the Park. Somehow it never 
occurred to me that we are classed as being up in the moun- 
tains when ninety per cent of our traveling is done hundreds 
of feet above timber line. Most people who have never 
journeyed in such a country have the idea that it is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, especially in winter. However, Fritz’s 
record of never having to stop because of snow or storms dis- 
proves this. Another thing about traveling through the high 
passes in the Park is that the higher one goes the warmer it 
is. Even in extremely cold weather we can be traveling over 


But 


as soon as we come down from the pass onto a creek, harness 


a pass and the dogs will not even have frost on them. 


and dogs become white with frost. . . . 

Arriving at Stony Cabin, Fritz left me and I was “on my 
own.” There was little time to think about it, however, and 
before he was well on the trail I was fixing braces on the 
cache, packing all surplus food to it, and straightening things 
Then I took a bath and did a month’s 
Boy! that bath felt good. 
when I had my last bath. 


out a bit in the cabin. 
washing. I’m ashamed to say 
The following day I cooked dog- 
feed, baked four loaves of yeast bread, roasted a ham, made 
two shelves and a cover for the water bucket, sorted and 
straightened a bunch of old nails, oiled the tools, stuffed all 
the cracks in the cabin with gunny sacks, and built a closet 


for my clothes. And they say we loaf on government jobs! 


we would not freight in this kind of weather, because it is 
pretty hard on the dogs breaking a new trail every day, but 
our freighting was behind and we decided to go right on 
with it regardless of the weather. 

After our first trip Fritz left me and went on down 
stream. I went back to Toklat alone. I loaded up as soon 
as I got back because I wanted to get through to Copper 
Mountain and return the following day, a distance of thirty- 
six miles. Fritz is going to 
meet me there. I probably 





















would have 


not gone 
through had I not 
told Fritz I 
would meet him, 
for it was the 


worst blizzard 
I had 


seen. It began 


ever 
blowing be- 
fore I reached 
timber line. 
Then the full 


blast of the 


storm § struck 
me. I was Z 
dressed warm ail 











Now that I am alone at my Stony Creek cabin—alone 
except for my dogs, plenty of grub and books, and a lot of 
work to do, I don’t seem to mind it. 


I have grown to love 
this country with its great distances and its solitude. Today 
I figured up my report for the past month and I found that 
I had traveled 339 miles in the twenty days on patrol. I 
have seen 154 caribou, 343 mountain sheep and one moose 
while on the job. . . . 

Fritz returned on Valentine’s Day in a heavy snow storm, 
but we did not allow it to interfere with our going over to 
We each took 


on 500 pounds of lumber, tallow and dog salmon. Ordinarily 


East Fork and picking up a load of freight. 






Bill shoots his first Mountain 
Sheep, a short distance north of 
the Park boundary. 


Ranger Bill with Chief Ny- 
berg and the Chief’s leader, 
“‘Bosun,”” on Muldrow Glacier 


in Mount McKinley Park. 


enough so that I didn’t suffer much from the cold, but the 
dogs were hit hard. They had to head right into the wind 
and it was a wonder they were able to go forward at all. 
After passing a few scrubby bushes just above timber 
line there was nothing whatever in sight except the dogs— 
and tog. Occasionally I could make out the dim outline of 
I had an 
untrained dog in the lead that I had a hunch might follow 
the trail better than the dog I usually used as leader. And it 
was a good hunch, for he was never off the trail more than a 
few feet all the way over to Stony Creek. The only thing I 
had to check him by was the occa- (Continuing on page 541) 


some mountain but never enough to recognize it. 














The Sign of The Cedar Bough 


By Ovip BuTLER 





The entrancé to the Aileen Nusbaum Hospital on the Mesa Verde 


HE door of the cabin was kicked open noisily. 
breathing heavily, edged his way in and slid a limp 


form from his shoulder to the 
kitchen floor. 

“Well, he’s dead,” he remarked 
casually, 

The woman sprang from her work 
and bent over the crumpled figure, 
deftly 
woolen shirt and swiftly examining 


loosening the collar of a 


a gash on the head that already had 
spread a critson stain upon the new 
wood floor. 

“No,” she said decisively as she 
caught her breath, “Jess is not dead. 
Quick! Help me.” 

Together they carried the un- 
conscious man into the adjoining 
room and laid him on the bed. And 
then there was action in that rude 
cabin at Spruce Tree Camp, head- 
quarters of the rapidly developing 
Mesa Verde National Park—action 
on the part of the woman while the 





man who had _ unceremoniously 
dumped her husband as dead upon 
the kitchen floor stood by, wonder- 
ment gradually gripping his hard- 


muscled face. The nearest doctor 


A man, 





A glimpse into the interior, showing the 
thoroughly modern equipment of the little 
hospital 


480 


was thirty-two miles away and there was no time for waiting. 
With hands that seemed more than expert to the big man 


standing mutely by, the woman 
cleansed the wound, stitched it to- 
gether and applied snow-white band- 
ages. When she had finished, she 
turned to her silent spectator. 

“Now, Jake,” she said, “Tell me, 
what happened ?” 

“Wal, it war this way, Mrs. 
Nusbaum. We war workin’ on the 
new road an’ Mr. Nusbaum went 
ahead to brush out the line, an’ the 
blade of his ax—it war a big double 
bitted one—got hooked on a limb 
an’ fell back’ard edge-on right on 
his head. When I seen him go down, 
I says to m’self, he’s dead, and so I 
packed him in. He'll git well, 
y think ?” 

“Tt’s an ugly cut and the weight 
of the ax knocked him unconscious 
but he’ll soon be up again. You did 
just right, Jake, to carry him in 
promptly, and I thank you.” 

A few days later, Jesse L. Nus- 
baum was back at work attending to 
the many duties that fall upon the 


superintendent of a developing 
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National Park. His 
accident was not the 
first that 
Aileen Nusbaum, 


his wife, 


had been called upon 
to care for under the 


emergency of im- 
mediate action and 


inaccessibility to 
doctors or hospitals. 
A few 
fore, their eight year 


months _be- 


old son, Deric, had 
and 
his right leg above 
the knee badly 
crushed. Mrs. Nus- 


been run over 


baum had dressed 
the wound promptly 
and nursed her son 
back to health with 


of dis- 


Harris & Ewing 





Aileen Nusbaum---Ministering Angel 


: . the advice 
at the Sign of the Cedar Bough ‘ 


tant doctors. 

As the development of the Park proceeded, a small com- 
munity of workmen and employees sprang up at Spruce Tree 
Camp. More and more visitors came to the Park. It was 
inevitable that accidents and sickness should increase and in 
every emergency it was the Superintendent’s wife who re- 
sponded to the call for first aid treatment and nursing. She 
had been a nurse in the American Hospital in France during 
the World War and the experience combined with her spon- 
taneous spirit of mercy well fitted her for the Red Cross 
role she was called upon to fill. 

During the second summer the 
one bedroom in the Superintend- 
ent’s house was twice turned over 
to Park visitors, and Mrs. Nus- 
baum nursed them, telephoning 
to doctors in Mancos and Cor- 
tez for instructions. The second 
and third years witnessed the em- 
ployment of many Navajo In- 
dians in Mesa Verde. There were 
young men from the schools and 
old men from far out on the des- 
ert who worked on the roads and 
in the construction of the new 
buildings. Every few days there 
was a call to dress a burn or cut 
more or less serious. 

The 
Mrs. Nusbaum one evening. One 


road foreman sent for 


of his “boys” was ill. He seemed 
to have a bad cold, but he was too 
weak to stand and he ran a fever. 
Mr. Nusbaum drove his wife to 
where the Navajos had built their 


“Salt Water’’---an old Indian Medicine Man, poses for his picture. 





brush shelters on the north rim of the Park. The foreman 
led them to the shelter where the sick boy was living but he 
had gone. Some one had told him that the white woman 
was coming to doctor him. Half delirious and very much 
afraid, he had crawled out in a drizzling rain and lay hidden 
When the Indian boy was found both 


lungs were congested and Mrs. Nusbaum had a difficult time 


in the oak brush. 


to pull him through. 

With the increasing calls for medical aid Mrs. Nusbaum 
soon realized that the Park should have not only a doctor 
but a hospital. But the Government allowed no money for 
a doctor, much less a hospital. Mesa Verde Park was remote 
and offered little or no opportunity to raise funds by private 
subscription. Nevertheless the Superintendent’s wife had 
dreamed her dream of a Mesa Verde hospital with a real 


And 


Dwight W. Rife, who was a senior medical 


doctor and a way to its realization must be found. 
found it was. 
student, was willing to accept appointment as a temporary 
park ranger. It was a fortunatechoice because the young doctor 
at once became as thoroughly interested in the archaeological 
His 
combined interest gave him an enthusiasm for Mrs. Nus- 
That sum- 


features of Mesa Verde as in his chosen profession. 


baum’s project that radiated accomplishment. 
mer, two friends of Mesa 
Verde Park found 


who contributed twen- 


were 











ty-five dollars each. 
These two small do- 
nations paid for a tent 
and its simple fittings 
and the 
Bough—the Navajo’s 


Cedar 





In the oval 
above is shown Marshall Nowell Fenan, son of Chief Ranger Fenan of the Mesa 
Verde, and the first baby born at the hospital 
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symbol of the Red Cross—was hung above its door. That 
was in 1923. 

There came to the young doctor on those first days, a very 
old man; “Old-Man-Many-Goats” he was called. He care- 
fully peered in every direction to see that none of his own 
race was observing him, and when he had assured himself that 
he was safe, he crept into the tent. He told the doctor that 
he had been deaf for sixteen years. Would the doctor please 
cure him? Dr. Rife looked into the old Indian’s ears. There 
was a sixteen year accumulation of debris, including one 
tassel of fox-tail grass. This removed, Many-Goats heard. 
The following day he arrived with his decrepit old horse. 
Would the white medicine-man cure him, too? 

In November, 1924, Mr. and Mrs. Nusbaum visited 
Washington and Mrs. Nusbaum called upon Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Hugh Cumming. She asked him for a few surplus war 
hospital supplies for Mesa Verde. Had she a_ hospital? 
Well—not a real hospital, but she was trying to get one, and 
in the meantime the sick had to be cared for. The Surgeon- 
General was sympathetic and six beds, linen, gauze, and 
bandages were sent to the Park. 

In the summer of 1925 there came to Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park a Congressional sub-committee on appropriations 
for the Interior Department. ‘The committee was headed by 
its chairman, Congressman Louis C. Cramton, and was 
accompanied by Mr. F. J. Bailey, representing the Bureau of 
the Budget. They came to inspect the Park area and its 
activities. It was hot during their stay, dreadfully hot in 
the little hospital tent. The doctor had just finished dress- 
ing the foot of a young man who had tried to kick the saw- 
dust from under the rapid revolving cord-wood saw. The 
Congressmen inspected the tent; they listened to Mrs. Nus- 
baum’s story. They admitted the need of a hospital and 
promised her their support. The Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Act passed by Congress that year contained an 
item of $7,500 for the construction and the equipment of the 
Aileen Nusbaum Hospital at Mesa Verde National Park. 
The Superintendent’s wife had won. 

When in the east the previous year, Mrs. Nusbaum had 
visited many hospitals, large and small. She had made 
countless notes and sketches. She had worked out floor plans 
and showed them to some of the most noted physicians and 
surgeons in the country, asking for their suggestions. A most 
compact and modern plan therefore awaited the money made 
available by Congress. The building followed in soft, 
irregular outline the Pueblo Indian architecture adopted at 
Park Headquarters. 

In addition to the strictly operating unit consisting of the 
operating room, laboratory, doctor’s scrub room, drug room, 
and doctor’s office, the building contains doctor’s quarters and 
bath room, kitchen, diet-kitchen, utility room, linen room, 
and three large rooms of two beds each for patients. The 
Superintendent, the doctor and the rangers installed the 
They, together with Mrs. 


electricity and the sterilizers. 
Nusbaum, painted and kalsomined, and the Park women 
hemmed curtains and towels and made dressings. 

The summer of 1928 saw the little hospital operating. 
The hospital staff and miscellaneous helpers consisted of the 


ranger-doctor and the Superintendent’s wife. When time 
allowed they sent for doctors and nurses; when the urgency 
of a case called for immediate attention they cared for it 
A trained nurse and a maid-of-all-work was 
provided. A children’s clinic was held in August. The 
state staff of pediatric specialists examined the Park children. 
A year old Navajo baby girl took the prize. 

The first white child born on the Mesa Verde since the time 
of the Cliff-Dwellers was delivered in the hospital. And there 
were a number of operations. A noted surgeon from Cali- 
fornia performed one of them. ‘The operation had just been 
completed and the patient was being cared for by assistants ; 
the surgeon pulled off his gloves and turned to look out of 
the main north window of the operating room. There, her 
nose against the glass, stood a doe. She had been attracted 
by the moving white forms, and curiosity overcame precau- 
tion. The surgeon was dumbfounded. In a forest on top 
of a mesa he had performed an operation with modern con- 
veniences, while wild deer watched him through the window. 

The laboratory was not idle. Dr. Rife became interested 
in the theory of blood grouping and he has typed a large 
It is worth knowing that the 
blood groups or types are four. It has been found that among 
various races the percentage of different groups is in the 
majority. For instance, the blood of the middle European 
and the white American is made up of a certain percentage 
of groups, while the blood of the North American Indian, 
Eskimo, and certain island peoples shows an entirely different 
The Chinese have a still different ar- 
rangement of groups. In the typing of Indian bloods it is 
to be hoped that the results will throw some light on the 
origin of the American Indian. And by such research work 
it is believed that a nearer ethnological determination of the 
origin of races will be reached. 

The little hospital is cooperating directly with the anthro- 
pological work in the Mesa Verde National Park and 
Museum, not only in blood-grouping, but in discovering the 
properties contained in the herbs used by the Indians in their 
healing ceremonies. Nothing is more thrilling than the dis- 
covery of a Cliff-Dweller shamen’s secrets. Nothing is more 
pathetically humorous than the observations of their descend- 
ants when asked for a sample of blood. The lobe of the 
ear is pricked and a drop of blood taken. It hurts not the 
slightest, yet it took some tall arguing to get it. “I am an old 
man,” said one. “Don’t bother me; go bleed my sheep!” 

Most of the Indians, however, have become very much in- 
terested and are more than willing to help. They are no 
longer afraid of the “white doctoring.” Twice during the 
past winter Indians came up the canyons after the deep snow 
had closed the Park roads, traveling over fifty miles from 
points on the Reservation to seek aid and advice from Mrs. 
Nusbaum. The hospital at Spruce Tree Camp stands as a 
monument to her vision and unbounded mercy but it seems 
to me that a greater tribute to Aileen Nusbaum lies in the 
fact that where a few years ago Indians hid under the bushes 
fearing the white woman’s aid, they now pilgrimage over 
ancient trails to the door over which hangs the Cedar Bough 
seeking the kindly ministrations of the woman within. 


themselves. 


number of Navajo Indians. 


percentage pattern. 











Bridging the Grand Canyon 


Intrepid Engineers Anchor Cobweb of Steel 
to Gorge’s Precipitous Walls 


By Kir McKenzie 


foot of the Bright Angel Trail, engineers of the Na- 

tional Park Service and Forest Service have spun a 
bright new cobweb of steel upon which the tourist may cross 
safely from the South Rim to the North and the great Kaibab 
Plateau. Adventure and danger were the warp and the woof 
of its building; its opening last year represented a triumph 
of man over nature in the face of appalling obstacles. 

Years ago, when men first crossed the canyon, they swung 
dizzily through the air on a single cable, high above jagged 
granite rocks and the swift and dangerous river. Later the 
first straggling tourists crossed on a swaying suspension 
bridge, built by the National Park Service in 1920, the first 
span to be thrown across the chasm and the only safe means 


> en the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, at the 


of transport in 
a stretch of 
three hundred 
miles. 

The need of 
a new bridge 
became appar- 
ent in 1927, 
when the Kai- 
bab Trail was 
under con- 
struction, and 
funds from 
the Roads and 
Trails fund of 
the 
were made 


Service 


available for 
its building. 
The old bridge 
had served its 
purpose well, 
but it was con- 
sidered too 
light and too elastic to accommodate safely the increasing 
number of visitors to the Park. It swayed to the rhythm of 
the pack train, and winds driving up and down the canyon 
at a terrific rate tossed it about so violently at times that 
crossings were impossible. More than once during a violent 
storm it was turned completely over. 

In designing the new bridge, unusual factors had to be 
considered. Not the least of these was the difficulty and 
expense entailed in transporting materials from the rim of 
the canyon to its floor, an airline distance of about four miles 
and a drop in elevation of nearly 5,000 feet. The construc- 





At the foot of Bright Angel Trail man has spun a cobweb of steel upon which 
the tourist may cross safely from the South to the North Rim 


tion of a cableway was considered, but, after careful study, it 
was decided that a pack train would be more economical and 
satisfactory. “Thus down a narrow, zigzagging defile, seven 
and a half miles in length, sturdy little donkeys packed the 
bulk of the materials and supplies used in the construction of 
the bridge. ‘Three months were required to carry the main 
part of the load from Yaki Point to the construction camp, 
pitched at the junction of the roaring Colorado River and 
Bright Angel Creek. 

Use of the pack train placed a limit upon the size of the 
pieces used in the bridge and affected its design. Only 
pieces ten feet or less in length could be transported by the 
animals and the weight each could sustain was limited to two 
Each of the main cables, and there were 
eight, were 
five hundred 
and fifty feet 
long and 
weighed over 
These 
were carried 
down on the 
shoulders of 
forty-two men, 
mostly In- 
dians, each 
man _ support- 
ing a weight 
of about fifty 
pounds. The 
wind cable 
came in one 

piece, 900 feet 

long, and was 
transported by 

means of a 

“go-devil,” or 

heavy sled of 
original design. Drawing up the actual plans and specifica- 
tions of the bridge presented peculiar difficulties. The dis- 
tance to be spanned measured 500 feet between supports with 
an allowance of five feet for width, since a narrower bridge 
would be likely to interfere with the passage of a loaded 
animal and, if the bridge were wider, there would be more 
opportunity for the animals to turn around and cause con- 
fusion in the line of a pack train. In spite of these limita- 
tions, it had to be strong enough to carry a train of any 
length; that is, a string of animals completely covering it. 
Possible congestion due to inexperienced riders had to be 


hundred pounds. 


a ton. 
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taken into account so that the structure would hold even in 
a stampede. It had to be rigid so that there would be no 
possibility of a swinging or jarring motion that would cause 
fear on the part of tourists. The rushing winds of the 
canyon had to be provided for; the bridge must remain 
staunch against transverse wind stresses that might 

width made the installation of ordinary floor 
bracing impossible. 

The new bridge is the longest ever 
built by the Park Service, the usual 
run being from one to three hun- 
dred feet. Therefore the engineers, 
Chief Engineer F. A. Kittredge, 
Ward P. Webber, designing engi- 
neer of the Park Service, and 
John H. Lawrence, a Forest Serv- 
ice construction engineer, were 
called upon to exercise their inven- 
tive genius in meeting and solving 
the unusual problems encountered 
without incurring too great a cost. 

The first items of construction 
were the pits 
for the main 
cable anchor- 
ages and 
cable sup- 
ports. On 
the north end 
the upstream 
pit was sunk 
fourteen feet 
into solid rose 
granite; the 
downstream 
pit was drill- 
ed four feet 
into the rock. 
Since the 
new bridge 
was to be lo- 
cated on the 
site of the 
old, but at a 
slightly high- 
er elevation, 
and the old bridge was to be in uninterrupted use during its 
construction, all excavation work had to proceed cautious!y 
for fear of dislodging the old supports. Only light blasts 
were possible and certain parts of the original bridge had to 
be braced to insure safety. The anchorage steels were im- 
bedded deep in solid concrete and farther down the canyon 
wall, cement cable supports and the north abutment were 


constructed under similar hazards. 
Because of the higher elevation of the new bridge, the 
trail approaches at both ends had to be altered. At the 




























Transporting materials from the rim to the canyon floor is just one chapter of 
the struggle of man to triumph over nature. Strong men and sturdy little donkeys 
packed cable and steel over the treacherous Yaki trail to spin the cobweb 


north end this was fairly simple. A spiral was constructed, 
beginning at the grade of the old abutment, swinging up- 
stream and to the east, then back to the new bridge. This 
permitted using part of the old trail and gave an easy, attrac- 
tive approach to the new structure. 
Excavation work was simultaneously under con- 
struction at the south end of the bridge and here 
more serious difficulties were being met. First 
of all, the location of the new cable sup- 
ports was so near the old that making 
open cuts in the rock for passage of 
the main cables would seriously en- 
danger the security of the old 
bridge. To obviate this small tun- 
nels had to be drilled back toasafe 
mooring, through the solid rock. 
The canyon wall in that place was 
of a mica schist formation—very 
and the concrete works of 





blocky 
the old cable anchorage lay directly 
above each new cable tunnel. Con- 
sequently the tunnels had to be ex- 
cavated by hand. They measured 
about two 
and a_ half 


feet in cross- 





section and 
were seven- 
teen and 
eleven feet 
long. 

Because of 
the overhang- 
ing canyon 
wall, creat- 
ing a danger 
from falling 
rocks, and 
other factors, 
a tunnel had 
been decided 
upon as the 
safest ap- 
proach to the 
bridge from 
the south. Its 
construction 
was an achievement in itself. It is 105 feet long, ten feet 
high and six feet wide. Workmen doing the excavation 
were inadequately equipped with tools, two old air com- 
pressors being all that were available for work on the entire 
structure. Half the time these operated so poorly that both 
had to be used to run one small jack-hammer. ‘To speed up 
construction, two eight-hour shifts of workmen operated in 
the tunnel day and night with the work in progress at both 
ends. The arduous nature of the task can be imagined from 
the report of Engineer Webber. 
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“An average of seven hours was required to drill a round 
of seven holes,” he wrote, ‘“‘the eighth hour being required 
One round would ‘pull’ from two 


All 


tunnel workers had to wear respirators and goggles as a pro- 


for loading and blasting. 
to four feet, depending on the material encountered. 


tection against rock dust, and owing to the extreme danger of 
some of the rock over the portal caving in it was necessary 
to resort to timbering and, later, to concrete the portal.” 
The hoisting of the main cables and their adjustment sig- 
naled the beginning of the bridge proper. When these had 
been secured an engineer and a rigger swung out over them 
in fragile-looking swing seats called “bos’n” chairs to meas- 
ure and mark them for the hangar cables. The transoms, 
each consisting of a floor beam and two verticals, were then 
trundled out onto the old bridge and 
attached to the hangar cables at posi- 
tions corresponding to those they were 
to occupy in the new structure. Then 
the entire group was hoisted by means 
of a tackle and adjusted by a rigger. 
The framework of the bridge spun, 
there remained the adjustment of the 
These 


riveted together and swung directly 


heavy floor beams. were 


onto the bridge by means of a special 
cable, or high line, strung across the 


canyon above the new structure. 





Large and un- 
these 
were 


wieldy, 
beams 

perhaps the 
difficult 
parts of the 


most 


bridge to place. 
The riggers 
had to “ride 
the steel” and 
make a flying 
connection. As 


Spinning the cobweb of steel”5,000 
feet below the rim of the 


Grand Canyon 


fast as the sec- 


tions were 


Ready for the summer tourist—com- 
pleted bridge, showing tunnel 


brought up and 





























placed the floor 


plates and 
guard angles 
were brought 


onto the bridge 
and bolted in- 
to their places. 
Then stiffen- 
ing trusses 
were laid and 
riveted to- 
gether in a con- 


tinuous piece. 







Try this before breakfast! Engineer 
Lawrence anchoring a wind cable 


The next task was to adjust and 
anchor the cables designed to brace the 
bridge when swift storm winds ride the 
canyon. The anchorages of the wind 
cables, one on either side of the bridge, 
were placed at an angle of twenty- 
six degrees below the bridge so that 
the cables would not only brace it 
against transverse currents but also 
winds tending to lift and toss the floor. 
Placing the anchorages in the sheer 
rock lining of the canyon was a task 
both dangerous and difficult. The 
jack-hammer operator who drilled for 
the guys was lowered by a rope over 
the precipitous wall and hung in a sling from two ropes, one 





hundred and twenty-five feet below the rim of the canyon, 
with seventy sheer feet of rock below him to the river. 

To afford a more secure foothold on the bridge, a two- 
inch surfacing of screened gravel, sand and cold asphalt emul- 
Other finishing 
touches, such as the wire fence and guard rails on the sides 
of the bridge, were added. It is a tribute to the engineers that 


sion was laid on the floor of the structure. 


in building this great bridge across so awesome a chasm not a 
Even the patient, plodding pack animals came 
There are one hundred and 


life was lost. 
through the ordeal safely. 
twenty-two tons of steel and other materials in the bridge; 


not one piece was dropped into the river far below. 








The New Director 


Horace M. Albright, Who Has Succeeded Stephen Mather, Helped 
Lay the Foundation of the National Park Service 


By IsaBeLte F. Story 








tional Park Service, is a true product of the moun- 
tains, a lover of the forests and the wilderness. Born 
in Bishop, Inyo County, California, in January, 1890, he 
grew up with the Sierra Nevada Mountains as his play- 
ground. He roamed Yosemite and Sequoia National Parks 
when a boy, and at the early age of eleven years rode with 


ORACE M. ALBRIGHT, new Director of the Na- 


forest rangers in the great forests of the Sierras. 

Such amusements as the circus and the theater were un- 
known in the life of the sturdy little mountain towns, so that 
Mr. Albright’s boyhood pastimes necessarily were those of a 
mountain lad—hunting, fishing, and mountain climbing. He 
never saw a city until he was thirteen years of age. That 
year he went to work for his grandfather, who had moved 
to northern California and engaged in the lum- 
ber business. Thereafter, both while in high 
school and in college, -he: worked during the 
summer months as laborer and in other 
capacities about lumber camps and saw- 
mills. He avers that it was while in 
the logging business, where he saw 
trees so ruthlessly destroyed, that his 
strong belief in the necessity for the 
conservation of natural resources took 
such deep root. Whatever its source, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Albright 
is now a conservationist of the first 
rank, with wild life protection as his 
particular hobby. 

To a natural love for the moun- 


Mr. Al- 


keenest in- 


tains and the wilderness, 
bright adds one of the 
tellects in the Government 
trained in history, political science, and 
law. The University of California gave 
him his first degree, to be followed by 
special legal work at Georgetown University, 
at the National Capital. 

When last January Stephen T. Mather, Di- 
rector of the National Park Service since its 
creation—and, indeed, in charge of National 
Park matters under the Secretary of the Interior since early 
in 1915—found it necessary to resign because of ill health, 
Mr. Albright was chosen as the logical man to succeed him 
because of his fourteen years’ experience in National Park 
and other public land work, and because of his intimate 
knowledge of conservation and general park matters. He 
originally came to Washington in 1913 for the purpose of 
following up his college work by researches in mining and 
land law. Becoming connected with the Department of the 
Interior, he was assigned to legal work in connection with 


service, 











Horace M. Albright, 
Director of the 
National Parks 


the National Parks, and when Mr. Mather entered the Serv- 
ice, Mr. Albright was assigned to him as assistant and legal 
adviser. Like two brothers they worked together, dreaming 
great dreams and watching these dreams become realities as 
Congress became conversant with Park problems. 

When funds were actually available for establishing the 
National Park Service, created by the act of Congress in 
1916, Mr. Mather was away from the office because of a 
severe nervous breakdown and upon Mr. Albright fell the 
task of actually putting the new Service together and start- 
ing it on its way. Much of the success of the work of the 
Service is due to the good foundation laid at that time. From 
the establishment of the Service until 1919, Mr. Albright 
served as Assistant Director, resigning in July of that 

year to become the first civilian superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park since 1888, when 
the administration of the Park had been en- 
trusted to the Army. He served in that ca- 
pacity for nine and a half years—a record 
of four years longer than any previous 
superintendent. This Park work, 
however, did not entirely divorce him 
from the Washington office, for he 
also had the title of Field Assistant 
to the Director and in this latter ca- 
pacity devoted much of his time to 
handling general park problems, giv- 
ing particular attention to legislative 
matters and to the affairs of the oper- 
ators of the public utilities and conces- 
sionaires in the various Parks. 
Mr. Albright finds a similarity be- 
tween Washington and the Yellow- 
stone in that in both places one meets 
people from all over the world and from 
all walks of life. While in the Yellow- 
stone he was host to two Presidents, and also 
to President Hoover shortly before his election. 

It is interesting to note how environment and 
heredity did their part in fitting Mr. Albright 
for his work in preserving the wilderness park 
areas. He comes of a sturdy, steadfast race. His maternal 
grandfather, Horace Marden, for whom he is named, was a 
member of an old ship-building family from near Belfast, 
Maine, who went to California in 1832 when only twenty 
years of age by way of the Isthmus of Nicaragua and became 
one of the pioneers in the California gold camps on the 
Mother Lode. His mother was born in the picturesque little 
town of Mokelumne Hill just a short distance from San 
Andreas, Jimtown, and other mining camps of the Forty- 
Niners made famous by Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
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Courtesy the Great Northern From original painting by Adolph Heinze 


() Hount (( lade! 


“ 
Day's lingering light 
Plays in soft glory on the mountains. 
Welcoming night, the purple foothills 
Stand in silhouette against tumultuous clouds. 
The birds are hushed. 
At twilight, all nature waits for God’s own benediction. 
Then sky and earth, lost in each other’s arms, 
Like lovers drift upon the sea of night.” 














From original painting by Kathryn M. Leighton 
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Courtesy the Great Northern 


(Che mountains are to be seen only by 
those who have the grace to go quietly; 
who have the understanding to go thought- 
fully; the heart to go lovingly, and the 

spirit to go worshipfully.” 
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“Farther than vision ranges, 
Farther than eagles fly, 
Stretches the land of beauty, 


Arches the perfect sky, 
Hemmed through the purple mists afar 
By peaks that gleam like star on star.” 


The King of Mountains 


And How it Beckoned Explorers to the Country 


ONG before the mountains 
known today as Glacier 
National Park had ever 

been explored, Chief Moun- 
tain and the St. Mary Lakes 
were widely known. The 
mountain, then perhaps called 
the King, was indicated by 
Lewis and Clark in 1804, in 
a map which they sent back to 
President Jefferson. No doubt 
by the Indians some equivalent 
for this term had long before 
been given to this striking fea- 
ture of the region, which is 
visible for great distances from 
the prairie to the east, and to 
the north and south. As has 
been often said, it stands out 
before the other mountains of 
the range, like a chief leading 
on his men. 

In the borders of the moun- 


tains, not far south of Chief Mountain, lie two great lakes 
which many years ago were named by James Doty, Chief 
Mountain Lake and Bow Lake. 
forgotten, and the bodies of water which they so well de- 
scribed were later called by Hugh Monroe, St. Mary Lakes, 
The designations lack the character of 


Upper and Lower. 


Both these names had been 


that is Now Glacier National Park 


By Greorce Birp GRINNELL 


George Bird Grinnell, editor, author, explorer, natural- 
ist, ethnologist, conservation pioneer, President of the 
National Parks Association, was one of the first to enter 
the wilderness of heroic mountains which afterward became 
Glacier National Park. The titles Grinnell Mountain, 
Grinnell Lake, and Grinnell Glacier attest the consequence 
in which he was held by the government name-makers of 
the day. Singleshot Mountain at the foot of Upper St. 
Mary Lake celebrated his remarkable skill with the rifle. 
He was the friend of frontiersmen, with whom he fully 
held his own in wilderness craft, and was one of the first 
white men to be made a member of the tribe of Black feet 
Indians. 

Exploring, hunting big game in the far west, riding 
as naturalist with Custer in his Black Hills expedition 
of 1874, and accompanying Colonel Williams in his 
reconnaissance of Yellowstone in 1875, Grinnell saw the 
fur hunters at their worst and started wild life conser- 
vation on a national scale for the first time in history. 
He acquired ‘‘Forest and Stream”’ as his campaigning organ. 
He checked the decimation of game in Yellowstone National 
Park by procuring from Congress protective laws, and it 
was his pioneering that paved the way for nature preserva- 
tion movements of today.—Editor. 


passed along to others. 
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prospectors who established many claims. 


the two given by Doty, who in 
his early report spoke of the 
lower St. Mary as “the 
well known Chief Mountain 
Lake,” and to the upper lake 
gave the name Bow Lake, 
which is fairly descriptive of 
its shape. 

Later, these lakes were 
found to be accessible by wag- 
on, and to abound in fish, so 
that after a time they became 
favorite resorts of people at 
the Blackfeet Indian Reser- 
vation and were visited by resi- 
dents from small settlements 
that were more remote. Grad- 
ually the beauties of these 
lakes came to be more widely 
known. People who visited 
them wrote of their attractions 
to their friends at a distance, 
and from time to time the 


number of visitors increased and many of them took back 
from the trips an enthusiasm for the region, which they 


More than forty years ago, a portion of the present Park 
was the scene of a mining excitement and was overrun by 


None of these 
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DAWN MIST FALLS, IN GLACIER PARK 


“And high aloft the tree-sprite’s weeping bride 
Weaves in the wind the lace-work of the pines.” 


was promising enough to be worked, and after a time miners 
and prospectors abandoned the region. Then came the effort 
to have it set aside as a National Park, with a view to pro- 
tecting its scenery and saving from fire the scanty timber 
which grew on the mountains. Senator Thomas H. Carter 
and Congressman Pray, both of Montana, were led to feel 
an interest in the project. Important men in the control of 
the Great Northern Railroad were made to see the possi- 
bilities of the region, and after nearly twenty years of effort, 
a bill setting aside the Park was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Taft in May, 1910. 





Up to the year 1887, little was known of 
Glacier National Park, except what had 
been learned by viewing the mountains 
from the prairie below or by following up 
the chief streams coming out of the moun- 
tains—the only roads into these high hills. 
A study of the mountains made from 1885 
up to about 1900 seemed to show that they 
were without commercial worth, while ex- 
tremely important from the point of view of 
scenery and recreation. To many Ameri- 
cans the worth of a region is measured by 
the dollars that it will produce, but more 
and more people are coming to feel that 
regions may possess valuable characteristics 
that are not to be measured in dollar bills. 
The Glacier National Park is such a region 
and we may all feel gratified that Congress 
took this view of it. 

Interesting material as to the early his- 
tory of this region from Madison Grant 
was published in the year 1919 by the 
National Park Service under the direc- 
tion of Stephen T. Mather. This account, 
though brief, should be in the hands of 
everyone who may visit Glacier Park or 
who may be interested in any National 
Park. By the treaty made with the Black- 
feet Indians in 1854, the United States 
Government handed over to them as a per- 
manent reservation the country on the east- 
ern flanks of the Rocky Mountains from 
the international boundary south to Sun 
River. At the time this treaty was made, 
that section was remote and had been seen 
by few white men, and no one then compre- 
hended the rapidity with which settlements 
would appear in the western country and 
the distant lands finally be taken up. 

Subsequent treaties were made by the 
Government with the Blackfeet tribe, and 
these Indians parted with more and more 
of their land, but as late as 1885 the ter- 
ritory was still unexplored, and little was 
About 1885, however. 


some prospector discovered what he sup- 


Photograph by Hileman 


known about it. 


posed were signs of precious metal on 
streams running out of the Blackfeet country, and from this 
time on there was more and more talk about mining possi- 
bilities there. The Government, however, endeavored to 
protect the territory for the Indians and to prevent white 
prospectors from entering it, and did this for some years. 
The Indian police, too, watched the borders of the reserva- 
tion and followed the trails of people who had crossed these 
borders and gone toward the mountains, where the mines 
were supposed to be. For some time the prospectors kept the 
Indian police and the troops busy, and it was not until about 
1887—-years after the first efforts to exploit the country—that 
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miners got into it and found any deposits. 

Soon after these were found, the news 
spread abroad and caused a rush into the 
mountains, which, beginning slowly and 
by only a few people, gradually increased. 
No one knew that mineral deposits of any 
value existed there, but there were many 
rumors, and because it was forbidden ter- 
ritory it became attractive to a multitude 
and the work of keeping out the prospectors 
became difficult. Many attempted to get 
in through the Blackfeet Reservation and 
some of these were successful. Others 
crossed to the west side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and returned eastward from there, 
climbing over the steep and rough divide as 
best they could, for there were few trails 
which could be followed. These prospectors 
worked earnestly, and the deep pits and 
tunnels which they sunk and drove in their 
search for treasure were conspicuous on 
many hillsides for years after these incur- 
sions. It took some time for the prospectors 
to become discouraged, but when they found 
that neither gold, silver, copper nor oil were 
to be discovered in this over-thrust from 
the mountains to the westward, they 
abandoned the region. 

As already suggested, its exploration had 
been undertaken long before the miners 
reached it, and in their search for scenery 
or game, or what not, the men who had then 
entered it had penetrated to the heads of the 
remote canyons, climbed tall mountains and 
explored distant lakes. They found no ma- 
terial wealth, but from their investigations 
derived much spiritual comfort, described 
the country and made maps that indicated 
its main features—the first ones drawn of 
the region. It was with the knowledge they 
had thus gained that they came to Congress 
in Washington and urged that the region 
be set aside as a public park. The same spirit 
enabled them to secure the publication of 
descriptions of the so-called St. Mary coun- 





try in various periodicals, and these ac- 

counts aroused a widespread interest. After 

a time, this interest spread to Congress and when senators 
and representatives began to believe that their constituents 
were in favor of the protection of the region, they themselves 
became interested and were ready to listen to the representa- 
tions of those persons who actually knew something about 
the country which is now Glacier National Park. 

From the first it was clear that there was little prospect 
of securing legislation as to this region unless those members 
of Congress nearest to it in locality could be assured that their 
constituents possessed a real interest in it. It seemed neces- 
sary, therefore, to convince the local people that it was to 
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MOONLIGHT ON LAKE McDERMOTT 


“Now for a little space the golden moon 
Unclouded reigns, while ruddy stars grow pale.” 


their material advantage to have the region protected, and 
it was not hard work to make them understand that a con- 
siderable invasion of travelers into their section would help it. 
The work was not unlike that which, when done in Wash- 
ington, we call lobbying except that, in this case, the lobby- 
ing was done not in Washington or among congressmen, but 
locally, among the constituents of the congressmen. It was 
clear that the representatives whose favor it was most im- 
portant to secure were those in whose congressional district 
the proposed park or reservation lay; and the men who could 
exert most influence on such members of Congress were those 























TREES LINE THE SHORES OF ST. MARY LAKE 


“Lakes and mountains, skies of blue, Oh, what treasure land awaits 


Birds that sing all day to you. Him who knocks at Glacier’s gates!” 














Photographs by Hileman 
WATERTON LAKE, SEEN FROM THE SUN LOBBY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL IN GLACIER PARK, LAND OF THE 
“KING OF MOUNTAINS” AND FAR-FLUNG MAJESTY OF SNOW-CAPPED GRANITE PEAKS 
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who had chosen them as representatives. In this region 
the Rocky Mountains rise abruptly from the plain, 
the foothills being low and of gradual ascent. The 
only roads into the mountains, as has been already suggested, 
followed up the valleys of the streams, which carry down the 
water from the melting snow so abundant in winter. There 
are many of these streams, large and small, and often they 
flow through narrow canyons worn deep through the ridges. 
The farther back one penetrates into mountains the more 
rugged the way becomes. Usually, the only practicable path 
lies along the stream valley, and in some cases this valley ends 
in a precipice that cannot be surmounted. It then becomes 
necessary for the traveler to turn back and toendeavor through 
some side canyon to find his way to the higher ground. 


When first seen, the mountains appeared so forbidding 
that there seemed no possibility of climbing them. A wider 
acquaintance with the region and its details at length revealed 
situations which offered prospects for their ascent, and the 
more we saw of them, the more evidences of such opportunities 
were discovered. After a year or two, paths were found by 
which the ascent could readily be made. The first ascent to 
the glacier at the head of the south fork of Swiftcurrent 
River was accomplished by climbing up the face of the preci- 
pice close by the waterfall which pours over it. Later, a 
study of the region showed a way up the slide rock which 
was possible for horses, and today one may ride up to the 


very border of the ice. 
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O encourage children throughout the country to be- 
come interested in forests and to understand more 
fully what growing forests mean from the standpoint of 
public welfare and good citizenship, The American 
Forestry Association will award annually as trophies 
handsome bronze medals to winners of forestry contests 
in every state of the Union, including Alaska. The 
medal, a photograph of which appears on this page, 
’ carries a reproduction of the oldest and largest of all 
living plants, the General Sherman tree, with a back 
ground of companion sequoias, all delicately executed in 
bas-relief. 


Two awards will be made yearly in each state—one 
to the school or club whose pupil or member wins the 
contest, and the other to the winning pupil or member. 
The school or club medal is 344 inches in diameter and 
is mounted on a walnut stand bearing a plate on which 
the name of the winners will be inscribed. This medal 
will pass from school to school, or club to club, as won 
during consecutive years until the contest is won by the 
same school or club three different times when the medal 
may be retained as a permanent trophy. The medal 
awarded the winning child is a smaller reproduction of 
the large medal and when once won becomes the per- 
manent property of the winning child, whose name will 
be inscribed on the back. 


Each contest is to be confined to an individual state 
and must be sponsored by a local state organization, 
such as a state forest service, a state forestry association, 
a state college, school or other organization interested in 
promoting forestry and conservation. The agency 
desiring to promote a contest in any state must give 
assurance to the Association of its hearty interest and 
its preparedness to conduct the contest in a satisfactory 
manner. It will be the policy of the Association to 
leave the character of the contest to the local state 
agencies, believing that they are best qualified to deter- 
mine the type of contests that will be most productive 
of results in their states. The public schools, high 
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schools, Boy or Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs and similar 
juvenile organizations are eligible for the contest, which 
may be essay, oratorical, planting or other contests, as 
determined by the state agency conducting the contest. 





The medals are now available and organizations 
interested in promoting these contests should apply to 
The American Forestry Association, Lenox Building, 
Washington, D. C., for further information. 





























Hundreds of Miles of Roads and Trails Wind 
Through the Beauty of Acadia’s Woods. This National Park—the Only 
One East of the Mississippi—is Permeated with the Romance of Its French Origins and the Charm and 
Inspiration of Earliest American History. 
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The Lure of Acadia 


Our Most Easterly National Park, Gift of Public Spirited Citizens, Combines the 
Charm of Mountain and Sea 


By Louis C. CRAMTON 





The Beautiful Entrance to Somes Sound, from the 
Summit of Acadia Mountain 


HEN the rising sun first glints upon our mainland, 
\X/ it brightens Schoodic Head, where our easternmost 
National Park, dropping down from the highest 
mountains of our Atlantic Coast, extends out into the 
sea. Each of our National Parks must justify its existence 
by some outstanding charm. Acadia National Park in Maine, 
at present our only National Park east of the Mississippi, 
presents the charm of mountain and sea at the only point 
where that is possible on our eastern coast. The mountains, 
tree-clad and rugged, the sea, dotted with islands of intrigu- 
ing outlines—the result is fascinating and inspiring. 

Here in our earliest beginnings came romantic and ad- 
venturous gentlemen from France—Champlain, Sieur de 
Monts, Sieur de la Mothe Cadillac, and others. Since 1604, 
white men have dominated this region. No public lands here 
to be set aside for public use by the stroke of a presidential 
pen or by congressional enactment! Private ownership runs 
from the 17th century when Cadillac received them as a 
feudal fief from Louis XIV of France, and there dwelled 


on the eastern shore of Mt. Desert Island, later to go on to 


play his great part farther west as the founder of Detroit 
and the Governor of Louisiana. 

For nearly three centuries then these lands had been in 
private ownership and their dedication to public use was 
made possible by the untiring devotion to the public good of 
Mr. George B. Dorr and a group of his associates. Coming 
from a line of New Englanders that has had a distinguished 
part in the development of our country from colonial days, 
Dorr is one of the few who really appreciates Nature and 
knows how to render her proper respect. He started in 
many years ago to secure to the perpetual use of all our 
people this wonderful region of forest and lake, mountain 
and sea. To this task he has devoted years of time and 
effort, and has thrown in with his enthusiasm much more 
of his private fortune than he could well afford. He has 
met with rare success in winning the support and coopera- 
tion of others by the kindling of their enthusiasm and gen- 
erosity. When he had secured sufficient gifts to serve the 
purpose, he came to Congress and in 1919 these gifts were 
accepted and the Lafayette National Park was created, with 
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authority further given to the Secre- 






tary of the Interior to accept any 






other gifts of lands upon Mt. Desert 
Island. His enthusiasm did not then 







diminish nor his interest lag, and the 






area has since expanded materially 






under that authority. 
Schoodic Head, not upon Mt. 
Desert Island but stretching out into 








the sea from the mainland, was of- 
fered and the islands that dot the 
seascape were so evidently logical ad- 
ditions to the Park area that Con- 
gress at its last session enlarged the 










possible boundaries by authorizing the 






Secretary of the Interior to accept 








Left—Mr. George B. Dorr, Superin- 
tendent of Acadia, Whose Untiring 
Devotion Made Possible the Expansion 


and Acquirement of the Park, Snow- 
Shoeing Through the Woods 









Right—View of Otter Creek, from the 

Precipitous Eastern Side of Cadillac 

Mountain, Where the Radio Station 

Principally Used to Communicate with 

Paris During President Wilson’s Stay 
There is Located 









Left—Looking North from Schoodic Head, the Most Eastern Point of Land on Our Coast. Lovely Green Islands Dot the Sea 
in This Our Only Marine National Park. Center—A Cleft in the Great Rocks Giving Directly on the Ocean Front. 
Right—Somes Sound—the Only Glacial Fiord Upon Our National Coast Outside Alaska, from the Cliff Face on Acadia Mountain 
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any lands approved by him in all that region. And with 
this charm of earliest American history upon it and the ro- 
mance of the early Frenchman still clinging about it, the 
more fitting name Acadia was given to this park. 

Acadia National Park, rich as it is in Nature’s charms, 
has wealthy neighbors who have gathered along the shore 
line about Bar Harbor. Here John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Edsel Ford, and many others noted in 
the financial, industrial or literary life 
of the Nation have beautiful summer 
homes. To me it has been quite remark- 
able and well worthy of note that a 
number of these enjoying the 
beauty of the mountains and the wild 


men, 


life therein, have not sought to put a 
fence around it and to exclude the many. 
This might easily have been done, as any 
one of several of these neighbors could 
have financed the acquisition of all this 
area as a private game preserve and park. 
In many countries this has been done, 
but under the leadership of Mr. Dorr 
many of these neighbors have joined to- 
gether in acquiring the lands for presen- 
tation to the government for the com- 
mon use perpetually by its people. 
There is always the conflict of opinion 
between those who think that Nature 
is most beautiful when no one else is 
there to see it and those who so much enjoy the beauties of 
Nature that they want to share their pleasure with others. 
There are two hundred miles of trails and footpaths through 
the woods that cluster over these mountain sides, open to all 





Young Eagles on Their Nest in the 
Top of a Dead Maple Tree in the 
Park Woods 


who desire to go and inhale the woodsy aroma and to look 
out upon the quiet blue of the sea or the ocean lashed by the 
storm. ‘There are roads for the automobile and roads too, 
if you please, restricted to the rare privilege of the horse- 
drawn vehicle. These roads have not been easy to build, 
for the Park is of mountain tops and mountain slopes. One 
road, something over five miles in length, cost, together with 
the land necessary to give it access from 
the public highways, something over a 
half million dollars and was the gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who has been 
a liberal donor of lands in the Park. He 
also is responsible for the roads reserved 
for the horsedrawn vehicles. 

And here the automobile camp is pro- 
vided so that those who bring their own 
camping outfits may enjoy in oldest 
America the pleasures of the open and 
the primitive. And he of the most lim- 
ited means, traveling in his flivver, may 
camp in Acadia and enjoy the beauties 
of the same scenes which Edsel Ford 
looks out upon from his summer home. 
Since the days of Longfellow, Acadia 
has been a word to appeal to the Amer- 
ican imagination. It is a tie with a 
portion of our most interesting past. 
Acadia National Park, the result of 
individual initiative, private generosity 
and patriotic devotion to the common weal, is a tie as well 
with our more interesting and more glorious future, symbol- 
izing as it does that upon which the success of democracy 
is dependent—the willingness of the individual to serve. 





A Word for All Boy Scouts 


“GOD has lent us the earth for our life. It is a great entail. It belongs as much to those who 
are to come after us as to us and we have no right, by anything we do or neglect, to involve them 
in any unnecessary penalties, or to deprive them of the benefit which was in our power to bequeath.” 








These lines, penned by the immortal Ruskin, have inspired so many people with the true spirit 
of conservation that George D. Pratt, President of The American Forestry Association, has had 
them printed on a very attractive card for the Boy Scouts of America. On the back of the card 
ts printed “Greetings from The American Forestry Association to the Boy Scouts of America” 
and the suggestion that the boys commit the quotation to memory to the end that each of us may 
do his share in preserving for this and future generations the natural resources of our country. 
One hundred thousand of these cards have been furnished the National Scout headquarters in 
New York for distribution to Scouts throughout the United States. 





























Photograph by J. E. Haynes 


The Great Yellowstone Geyser in action—a most unusual camera study 
of “Old Faithful” made through the window of 
Old Faithful Lodge 
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National Parks and National Forests 
An Editorial 


HE two greatest conservation achievements of the 

American people are the National Forests and the Na- 

tional Parks. No country in the world possesses either 
forests or parks comparable in area, resources, and develop- 
ment. It should be an inspiring thought to every country- 
loving citizen that these great institutions, unique in demo- 
cratic government, are the property of all the people. 

In a country as busy and as diversified in interests as the 
United States it is perhaps natural that the value and mean- 
ing of these great properties should not be fully understood, 
or that the distinction between them should not be sharply 
defined in the public mind. Nevertheless, it is vitally impor- 
tant to the preservation and development of both National 
Parks and Forests that the people whom they were created 
to serve, and in whose hands their administration rests, 
should entertain no confusion of mind as to the basic pur- 
poses which distinguish them. 

This issue of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe fea- 
cures the National Parks. It contains articles by some of 
the greatest authorities in the park world—Wilbur, Mer- 
riam, Albright, Grinnell, Yard, Bryant. It portrays every 
important feature of park character. It is windowed with a 
hundred windows through which one may see park life and 
park landscapes almost as in real life. If it will help to 
throw into clearer relief the meaning of the parks, the his- 
tory of their building, the distinctive purpose of their crea- 
tion, and the larger services they may render in enriching 
our lives and our country it will have served its purpose well. 

Mankind does not place true worth upon treasures until 
he recognizes them as such and learns to know the elements 
that make them treasures. The American people have not yet 
placed a true value upon either their National Forests or 
their National Parks and they never will until they under- 
stand more clearly their differences and the elements which 
make each a distinctive institution of rare wealth. To the 
great majority, these reservations are merely great tracts of 
land administered by the Federal Government. One is fea- 
tured by trees, the other by scenery. If asked to define the 
difference between a National Forest and a National Park 
they would be hopelessly at a loss to do so. They are hardly 
to be blamed. Both reservations contain trees, scenery, and 
unmodified nature in varying degrees. Both offer oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation to an unlimited degree. 

Wherein, then, lies the difference? When Cornelius 
Hedges and his companions first viewed the natural wonders 
of Yellowstone, there came to them a glimpse of the great- 
ness of creation beyond anything they had ever before ex- 
perienced. ‘The impression must have been all compelling, 
because, after discussing commercialization of their discov- 
eries, they spontaneously agreed that the region should be pre- 
served as a national shrine where their fellowmen could like- 
wise come and be lifted up by the unsullied majesty, mag- 


nitude, and mystery of nature at work. It was this state of 
mental and spiritual uplift that gave birth to our National 
Parks and their idea of unmodified nature in its supreme 
manifestations as an inspirational and educational influence 
and clearly distinguishes National Parks from National 
Forests and from state parks. It means the preservation of 
nature’s masterpieces, unmarred by man. Dr. Merriam well 
expresses it when he says that National Parks “represent 
fully primitive nature, controlled only by the conditions which 
produced the world as we have found it.” 

National Forests on the other hand typify quite the oppo- 
site idea. ‘They represent nature controlled by man. Land 
management for the economic welfare is the basic idea. 
Rich in forests, water, range, wild life, scenery, and other 
resources, National Forests seek to perpetuate resources by 
use, thus helping to meet the ever increasing material needs 
of our people. A National Forest may be likened to an out- 
door factory in which man wisely uses nature in the pro- 
duction of wealth. National Parks may and usually do con- 
tain all the natural resources found in the National Forests, 
but there is this difference—they are in a form that makes 
them natural phenomena or are such rare and outstanding 
specimens of nature’s work as to be of national interest. 
And as such they are set apart(for economic use and develop- 
ment and preserved unmodified by man. In contrast to the 
National Forest as a factory, therefore, the National Park is 
a museum in which Nature’s greatest works—and only her 
greatest—are preserved for the study, enjoyment, and in- 
spiration of all the world. 

When one clearly realizes these basic differences between 
National Parks and Forests, one may the more easily appreci- 
ate the dangers of public confusion as to what are parks and 
what are forests. Once the former lose their higher identity 
of purpose, the system will speedily degenerate to the plane 
of state parks and playgrounds. Regional and _ political 
rivalry for National Parks purely as developers of tourist 
business will involve the Federal Government in the ques- 
tionable function of providing and administering recreational 
areas, state, and other political units. This is a real danger, 
as the many bills introduced in Congress in recent years will 
testify—a danger that also threatens the integrity of the Na- 
tional Forests by making them the prey of a political and 
unprincipled mania for National Park titles. The educatioal 
work now being developed in the parks is making their real 
meaning clear by experience and study, but for the millions 
who cannot visit the parks and whose conceptions of them is 
hazy and confused, a nation-wide campaign of education is 
badly needed. If the National Parks and Forests, as dis- 
tinctive institutions, are to fulfill their highest services, the 
American people must be forest-minded and park-minded in 





no unconfused or unmistaken manner. 
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The Phantom Ship Rides at Anchor in the Unbelievably Blue Waters of Crater Lake 


Waters of the 


Phantom Ship 


By HERBERT CUTHBERT 


RATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, the seventh 
? area among the nation’s playgrounds to be set apart 

by the United States Congress, was dedicated on May 
22, 1902. Situated in Southern Oregon, it embraces an area 
of 249 square miles. Crater Lake, as the name implies, occu- 
pies the crater of an extinct volcano—a tremendous cauldron, 
shaped when the gigantic fire mountain, now referred to by 
geologists as Mt. Mazama, telescoped within itself. The 
great caldera encompasses within its rugged and lava-torn 
rim the bluest body of water in the world. Eminent 
scientists refuse to commit themselves when 


lake is a jagged rock island which in the distance resembles 
the outline of a full-rigged ship. In certain lights this is 
alternately visible and invisible against the background of 
the cliff beyond—hence its name—‘“The Phantom Ship.” 
Because of its precipitous sides and rugged formation explor- 
ers rarely land on this island, but the depth of the surround- 
ing water permits motor boats to pass close to the Phantom 
Ship and passengers get the full beauty of its coloring and its 
covering of dainty wild flowers and mosses. One wonders 
where such plant life finds the necessary nourishment and 

sufficient soil in which to embed its roots on 





asked to account for this magic blue- 
ness—it just is—there seems to be no 
explanation. 

A remarkably good road, con- 
sidering the difficulties involved, 
has been constructed around the 
rim of the crater, and it is from 
the various points of vantage on 
this road that one gets the most 
startling views of Crater Lake. 
Cutting the surface of the blue 
near the southern side of the 





the stark sides of this unique island of 
lava rock which rises to the height 
of a ten-story building. 

Long after the formation of 
the great crater, volcanic life 
existed beneath the lake and 
later action formed three cinder 
cones, only one of which, how- 
ever, is visible above the sur- 
face of the lake. This is known 
as Wizard Island, and rises 
6,940 feet above the surface. 
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Nature Lore for Park Visitors 


By Haro.p 


PRING comes and thoughts turn to vacation time. 

“Where shall I spend my vacation,” says a teacher, 

“where I can have rest and yet prepare myself better 
for my teaching?” A mother dreading the long vacation 
for her growing children searches for a restful place, but 
one where the children may profit most. A business man 
wishing to build up body and mental vigor cogitates 
on where to go. Eventually each decides to go 
to a National Park. Their decision in each 
instance was made because they were 
people who felt that travel meant 
education; they were people who 
were seeking continual growth. 
They knew that National Parks 
were set aside because they 
contained outstanding 
natural phenomenon worthy 


some 


of study. 

Furthermore they knew 
that rangers - naturalists 
were at hand to help them 
understand what they saw. 
They that 
studies as they were led to 
make would be of a new 
kind, not dry facts gleaned 
from a book but great 
thoughts gleaned by direct 
contact with trees and birds 
and The mother 
knew that if she went to one 
of the larger Parks she would 
find specially conducted field trips 
for children. “The business man 
knew that he could with no extra ex- 
pense accompany a nature guide through 
the high country, enabling him to see the 
along the trail— 


knew such 


animals. 


worthwhile things 
things which otherwise he would cer- 
tainly pass by. 

Twenty years ago visitors found Na- 
tional Parks guarded in true military 
fashion. Mounted cavalrymen who merited respect rather 
than companionship directed the tourist with authority and 
many don’ts. Information might be sought from these 
park patrolmen but to a troubled mind seeking biological 
enlightenment there was little satisfaction to be gained. 
Ten years ago uniformed rangers enforced rules and stood 
ready to direct the visitor to trails and points of interest. 















A discussion on geology. 

crowd of fifty follow a ranger-natu- 

ralist on an all-day excursion. 

shows a small group making a week’s 
trip into the back-country. 


C. BRYANT 


Today companionable rangers and ranger-naturalists serve 


the public in many ways. ‘They are plied with questions 


galore: “How deep is the Canyon?” “How was it 
formed?” ‘How high is that waterfall?” ‘What’s the 
name of that flower?” “Why are deer so tame?” The re- 


plies received from ranger-naturalists are not flippant and 

discouraging but are answers based on accurate 
information secured by scientists who have 
sought out Nature’s secrets. 

In 1919 a university man seeking a 
method of making conservationists 
out of vacationists, to forward 

the work of the California Fish 
and Game Commission, backed 
by supporters of the World 
Recreation Survey, gave lec- 

tures and conducted nature 
field trips at various resorts 
on Lake Tahoe. Stephen 

Mather, Director of Na- 

tional Parks at the time, 

became interested and ar- 
ranged for similar work at 

Yosemite National Park 
The ex- 

pense of two men was sup- 

plied by a few friends of the 

Parks. Visitors were quick 

to respond to a new and 
worthwhile experience 
studying nature firsthand. The 
hundreds served the first 
year became thousands in follow- 
ing years. People went to other 
Parks and asked why similar oppor- 
tunity was not afforded there. Demand 


the next year. 


in 


few 


soon brought about nature guide work in 
all of the larger Parks. Natural history 
museums were built and became an in- 
The move- 


Often a 
bes tegral part of the work. 
ment became recognized as one of the 
great educational projects of the coun- 
try and began to be talked of as a great outdoor university 
where the general public could obtain instruction regarding 
living things and geological features. It is now recognized 
that Parks contain more than scenery. Within a year a com- 
mittee of educators has been appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior to advise as to the best means of developing so 


important a project. Meanwhile the visitor on a tour of 
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Yellowstone National Park gets a useful back- 
ground for the day from the illustrated lecture in 
the hotel lobby the night before. He joins a party 
in charge of a nature guide which visits the terraces 
of Mammoth Hot Springs the next morning. He 
visits the museum, hears geysers explained and 
then tours the geyser basin at Old Faithful. Even 
at the less frequented stops he finds a patient and 
willing guide ready to give worthwhile answers 
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Upper—Nature study party arriving at Booth Lake Hikers’ Camp, in the Yosemite. 
the best of the Park and to make studies of fauna and flora at timberline. 


to the silliest of questions. No visitor who really 
is in earnest in improving his time can fail to get 
some understanding of the more interesting phe- 
nomena. 

Arriving at Grand Canyon National Park one 
goes to Yavapai Point and there, a mile from the 
hotel, is a stone structure which matches the back- 
ground. From this lookout, partly enclosed with 
glass, a magnificent view of the canyon is secured— 


Lloyd Photcs 


Opportunity is given to see 
A party of enthusiasts 





Lower 


listen as the nature guide expounds the wonders of Mammoth Hot Springs in the Yellowstone National Park. 
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12,000 feet of the earth’s crust, exposed for study. 
Telescopes bring the muddy waters of the Colorado 
The place where fossils have been 
In another 


to close view. 
taken from the rocks is pointed out. 
room are exhibits. One may see the footprints 
of prehistoric animals, the imprint of leaves in the 
rock, specimens of birds and animals of the vicinity. 
A ranger-naturalist in attendance answers ques- 
tions and furnishes visitors with a scientific back- 


ground for a better understanding of this great 
canyon, one of the wonders of the world. 

At Mount Rainier National Park crowds await 
their turn to ask the nature guides about the 
brilliant and striking flowers for which the Park 
is noted. If they read the bulletin board they 
discover they have an opportunity to follow a na- 
ture guide to a real living glacier the following 
day. Likewise at Crater Lake National Park and 











Upper—Deep in the ‘‘back-country.” 
ested audience. Lower—The end of the day. 


Campfire at a hikers’ camp in the Yosemite. 


Lloyd Photos 


The nature guide, “‘on location,” points out a new bird to his inter- 


Here stories 


of the out-doors are exchanged and simple nature lore is set forth by a ranger-naturalist. 
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From Yavapai Point a magnificent view of the 

canyon may be had. This shows a part of the 

Observation Station and Nature Museum at 
Grand Canyon National Park 


at Zion National Park a scientist awaits your questions and 
offers his services as guide to the points of interest. 

A park naturalist is in charge of the educational activities 
within those parks where the work is developed. He is a 
valuable adjunct to the administrative officers of a National 
Park, for many biologic problems present themselves. With- 
out technical advice from a naturalist, roads may be aligned 
from the standpoint of ease of construction instead of from 
the standpoint of showing the best that the park has to 
show. Here is where the park naturalist contributes addi- 
tional service to his organization, because of his scientific 
viewpoint. 

Natural history museums with auxiliary trailside mu- 
seums are being planned for each park. There is no inten- 
tion of drawing people inside a building to look at speci- 
mens when the real living things are outdoors. However, 
there are some objects, for instance a group of historical 
ones, that can only be displayed under cover. Furthermore 
there are many exhibits which may function in driving the 
nature-hungry public to go afield and find worthwhile 
things and thus learn better to appreciate the Park. ‘The 
museum furnishes a needed background of information and 
constitutes a guide to the more important features to be 
examined. It affords opportunity to centralize the educa- 
tional activities in one place so that anyone may find his way 
to the source of information on the natural history of the 
Park. Activities center at the museum and radiate to out- 
lying points through the auxiliary stations. 

In Yosemite National Park, where the work has been 
longest established, there are several fields of endeavor. A 
splendid natural history museum acts as headquarters. Ge- 
ology talks are given daily, using specially prepared models 
for illustration. A well-kept flower show helps visitors 
identify the wild flowers seen without the necessity of pick- 
ing them. Short trips afield are conducted twice daily. 
All-day trips are offered on Saturdays, two-day trips and 
six-day trips to the back country are conducted at scheduled 
intervals. Then there are weekly bird and botany excur- 


sions, and daily trips for children. On all excursions the 
ranger-naturalist furnishes worthwhile firsthand experiences, 
emphasizing the outstanding features of the Park, the under- 
lying concepts as related to human life and the need for the 
conservation of all natural resources. Lectures, both formal 
and informal, are given each evening at one of the several 
resorts. Often these lectures are illustrated with stereop- 
ticon slides and motion pictures. Campfire talks are fur- 
nished special parties on request. 

In the same park the first school for the training of 
nature guides was started. From some sixty applicants for 
the Yosemite School of Field Natural History, twenty are 
chosen and given a seven weeks’ training in which field work 
is emphasized. The last week is spent in making studies 
at timberline. Students live together in housekeeping tents. 
They gain practical experience in nature guiding and presen- 
tation of nature lore and receive instruction on methods of 
protection and conservation. ‘Two years ago students hailed 
from five different states; one came from the Atlantic Coast. 
Many are graduate students seeking the field training so 
often omitted in university courses. All graduates have ex- 
pressed themselves as finding the work the most satisfying 
and pleasurable of any previously taken. In the west, the 
demand for trained nature counsellors continues greater 


than the supply. (Continuing on page 540) 





Lloyd Photo 
Yosemite Museum, gift of the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Foundation and headquarters for 
educational work in the Yosemite National Park 














Our National Parks 


As Wild Life 


Sanctuaries 








By Horace M. ALBRIGHT 


Director, National Park Service 


POLICY of conservation of national 
scenic resources that is now in force in 
a score of the great countries of the 
world initiated in 1872 when 
President Ulysses S$. Grant signed the bill establishing 
Yellowstone National Park. But the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States did more than establish a policy 


was 





of conservation of scenery. The Yellowstone act was in 
reality the forerunner of much other congressional legislation 
safeguarding natural features and resources of the Nation. 

In the realm of wild animal life the influence of the 
Con- 


gress, in establishing the Park, unwittingly created an enor- 


Yellowstone Park act has been especially important. 


mous game preserve, the forerunner of the fine national pre- 
serves of today as well as of those that are to come under 
Act, 
Yellowstone is now and probably always will be our greatest 
wild-life refuge. For never again will there be an oppor- 
tunity such as existed in 1872 to withdraw and hold free 
from commercial exploitation an area so large and covering 
Still, from the standpoint of life zones 
and wild life protection in winter it was too small, and has 


the new Migratory Bird Refuge recently passed. 


so many life zones. 


had to be augmented by feeding grounds in lower altitudes 
below the Park. 


animal refuge, and yet it so far exceeds any similar area that 


For this reason it is not ideal as a wild- 


it is in a class by itself as a refuge, particularly for mammals. 
The late Carl Akeley, when drawing plans at the request of 
the King of Belgium for a great park in the Congo to pro- 
tect the gorilla and other mammals, found that the advance 
columns of civilization had already penetrated the wilder- 
ness so far that it was practically impossible to establish a 
wild-life park any more satisfactory than the Yellowstone, 
which was the one he was using as a model. 





Safe in the shelter of the Park. 


made by M. Wineman, in Sequoia National Park 


A camera study 


It will be noted that the term “wild life” is used in 
referring to the Park animals; they are never “game” until 
they leave a park. Incidentally, there is an overflow of cer- 
tain Park animals to adjacent forest lands, where under State 
laws, hunting is permitted. When properly controlled hunt- 
ing is beneficial because good management should enforce a 
policy of holding down the surplus numbers of game animals. 
However, had it not been for early-estabiished National 
Parks with rigid protection of animal life, some of the best 
hunting regions of the West would be devoid of game at the 
present time. And could the National Parks have been 
created earlier, game animals most interesting to the nimrod 
would not have vanished from certain regions. Had Yosem- 
ite and Sequoia Parks, for instance, been established in the 
seventies or the early eighties, the California grizzly would 
have been preserved for posterity. 

From the standpoint of the visiting public, it is doubtful 
whether any natural features of the Parks, no matter how 
spectacular or beautiful, give the pleasure that is derived 
from the sight of large mammals in their natural habitats of 
mountain forests or meadows. Because of this public interest, 
it is doubly important that we preserve the wild life in the 
Parks. It must be protected for its own sake as a national re- 
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source, for scientific study, and also because it gives such 
supreme pleasure to Park guests. 

The larger animals to be seen in the National Parks are 
varied and interesting. The bears, of course, come to mind 
at once. For many years they were not to be seen in any but 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, because in the 
other Parks dogs were present to frighten them and there 
was much illegal killing, owing to lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of rangers properly to patrol the re- 
gions. Now they are abundant in many 
Parks, and at least a few of them 
are present in all but the small- 
est of these areas. 

Yellowstone is quite as 
famous for its bears as 
for its geysers. It is a 
wonderful sight to visit 
one of its bear feeding 
grounds in the evening, 
when from several hun- 
dred to a thousand peo- 
ple are observing the 
antics of the bears. The 
excitement of the audi- 
ence caused by the ap- 
pearance of a big old 
grizzly among a group 
of hungry black bears 
is worth going a long 
way to see. Glacier, 
Yellowstone, and 
Mount McKinley 
Parks all have grizzlies 
in their wild mountain 
fastnesses, but only in 
Yellowstone do they 
come near human habitation. The feeding of black bears 
along Park roads by visitors presents a serious problem to 
rangers charged with the protection of human life as well 
as bear life. The visitor invariably regards the bear as a 
friend and talks to him or to her with her cubs as he wouid 
to his child or his dog and he wants to pet and feed him. 
Bears should not be fed from the hand, and should never 
be touched. If let alone and fed only by throwing tidbits 
to them, they are safe and capable of giving infinite pleasure. 
They are easily photographed. They do not bother the 
larger, developed camps in the Parks, and will cause no 
loss or damage in isolated sections if food is carefully stored, 
preferably on a rope between two trees. Food left in a car, 
however, invites a wreck at the hands of bruin. There can 
be no doubt about a mixture of several hundred bears and 
several hundreds of thousands of visitors being the basis of 
one of our important National Park problems of administra- 
tion. 

The deer problems are quite as interesting although vastly 


different. Deer are most numerous in Yosemite, Sequoia, 
and Grand Canyon National Parks. In the Yosemite Valley 









A protected plunderer in Yosemite! This fellow is 
particularly fond of ice-cream. He has cleaned the 
can thoroughly and is looking hopefully about for more 


they have increased to such an extent, since the exclusion of 
dogs, that they are to be seen everywhere at all times of the 
day or night. They are tame, and come up to automobiles 
just as bears do. They give a world of pleasure to the Park 
visitor, who little realizes that they are extremely destructive 
to native flora and have nearly exterminated several varieties 
of wild flowers. They ruin shrubs around homes and buildings. 
Grand Canyon National Park and the adjacent Kaibab 
National Forest contain the largest deer 

herd in America, which has been vari- 
ously estimated at from 20,000 to 
75,000 head. Probably the low 
figure is not far from correct. 
It is contended by skilled 
observers that this herd 

is rapidly using up its 
native food supply, and 
that starvation will 
either wipe out the herd 
or seriously deplete it. 
That part of the herd 
resident in the Park 
appears to have good 
summer and winter 
range. Outside con- 
ditions are not so good, 
and precautions are be- 
ing taken by State and 
Forest Service officials 
to keep the herd from 
increasing. A few 
fawns are being cap- 
tured each year and 
taken from the North 
Rim, where the great 
Kaibab deer herd lives, 
to the South Rim of the Grand Canyon, where the deer were 





Lloyd Photo 


long ago almost exterminated. 

The experiment of transplanting deer in Grand Canyon 
Park recalls the effort to restore antelope to that park. Dr. 
E. E. Brownell of San Francisco raised funds to ship antelope 
kids, capcured in Nevada and raised on a bottle, to the 
Tonto Plateau within the Canyon itself, The kids were taken 
down the Hermit Trail on pack mules and reared near the 
Hermit Camps. While not doing as well as expected, these 
antelope are reproducing and we hope will eventually populate 
the plains of the Tonto Plateau. The antelope problem is 
also present in Grand Canyon Park in another form. There 
is a band on the South Rim which is running over both park 
and forest lands in an area where domestic sheep are com- 
petitors for food. Because of water shortage the problem 
here will be to enclose the herd in the Park where a satis- 
factory area can be found. The only other Park in which 
antelope present a problem is the Yellowstone, where in 
severe winters the herd of over 600 goes outside park 
boundaries. Fortunately, a group of interested men in New 
York, among them George D, Pratt and Thomas Cochran, 
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have acquired ranch lands north of the Park where these 
animals can be fed in severe winters. 

Buffaloes, of which there are now 1,000 head in one 
Yellowstone herd, have reached the limit of their range in 
the Lamar Valley, and the areas susceptible of development 
for hay cultivation for winter feeding are about employed 
to capacity This has made it necessary for the National 
Park Service to follow the Biological Survey in disposing of 
the surplus animals for meat. Last year 100 were thus 
eliminated from the 
herd. Many buffaloes 
are also shipped each 
year to zoological 
gardens and private 
and public parks. The 
herd is always re- 
duced by transfer of 
animals for restocking 
purposes before any 
other method of re- 
duction is authorized. 
The Yellowstone 
herd is the largest 
buffalo herd in the 
United States and it 
ought to be more 
readily accessible to 
the visiting public. 
Another problem to 
be solved is how to 
handle this herd under 
nearly natural condi- 
tions and at the same 
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time get it near the main highways where it can be easily and 
safely observed. 

Mountain sheep in Glacier, Rocky Mountain, Yellow- 
stone, and Grand Canyon, and the beautiful white or Dall 
sheep of Mount McKinley Park are always in danger from 
predatory animals. Bobcats have held the Grand Canyon 
sheep down to a very small number, and coyotes and eagles 
have not allowed the Yellowstone bighorn to do more than 
hold its own. Mountain sheep are also subject to scab in- 
fection from domestic 
sheep if the latter too 
closely crowd a park 
line, and hair lung 
worm and other dis- 
eases attack them 
occasionally. 

The elk problem 
has been often dis- 
cussed in the pages of 
this magazine. The 
great Yellowstone elk 
herds need more win- 
ter range both north 
and south of the Park 
whither they go when 
driven down by severe 
storms and_ intense 
cold. Progress is be- 
ing made in the 
acquisition of these 
lands. In Alaska we 
are confronted with a 
serious question of 


(Cont. on page 536) 
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Lloyd Photo 


Above—‘‘Brownie”—and her unusual family of three cubs—were among the major attractions to tourists in the 

Yosemite. The wise-looking occupant of the oval is a young Hawk Owl, photographed in Mount McKinley 

National Park, in Alaska. The two lower pictures were snapped in the Yosemite. The dignified chap at the 
left is a fine specimen of a bull Tule Elk, and the youngsters at the right proudly posed with their pet deer. 











Seeing the Western National Parks 
by Motor 


NE of the most interesting motor trips to be made in the 
C) United States during the summer is to follow the Na- 
tional Park-to-Park Highway from Denver all the way 

around the circuit and return to the starting place, with side 
trips to such of the National Parks as lie off the main route. 
The Rocky Mountain National Park, about seventy miles 
northwest of Denver, is the first to be visited on such a circle 
trip. This area takes in a typical section of the Rocky 
Mountains. Most of its peaks are over 12,000 feet high, 
and some rise above the 14,000-foot level. Yet they are 
among the most easily climbed of our high mountains. 
From Estes 
Park, the east- 
ern entrance 
and headquar- 
ters of Rocky 
Mountain Na- 
tional Park, 
U.S. Highway 
20 leads north 
and west to 
the eastern en- 
trance to Yel- 
lowstone Na- 
tional Park, 
which takes 
one_ through 
the old fron- 
tier town of 
Cody and on 
through the 
spectacular 
Shoshone Can- 
yon to the 
Park. In con- 
nection with 
the visit to 
this land of 
geysers, can- 





yons, water- 
falls, and 
other natural 
wonders,a 
trip should be 
made from the main loop road of the Park south twenty-five 
miles to Moran, Wyoming, to visit the new Grand Teton 
National Park. This park contains the most spectacular por- 
tion of the Teton Mountains, granite range of unusual 
magnificence, which makes a smashing climax to the Yellow- 
stone trip. These Teton Mountains are comparable to the 
famous Swiss Alps. After the Teton visit and return to 





One of the most fascinating motor trips in the country—the National 
Park-to-Park Highway 


Yellowstone the completion of the loop trip takes the mo- 
torist out the Gardiner or northern gateway of the latter 
park and on north and slightly west, over U. S. Highway 
87 West, to Glacier National Park, located up on the 
Canadian boundary. 

At Glacier there must be a break in the motor trip, for 
at present there is no road crossing the mountains in or near 
the Park. The motorist may, however, ship his car around 
to the west side of the Park by rail and make the crossing 
himself by horseback, which is the ideal way to see Glacier. 
A highway is now under construction which, when com- 
pleted, will 
cross the 
Continen- 
tal Divide 
over Logan 
Pass, connect- 
ing the east 
and west sides 
of the Park. 

From Bel- 
ton, the west- 
ern entrance 
to Glacier, U. 
S. Highway 2 
leads west to 
Spokane, 
where it joins 
U. S. 10. This 
road leads on 
to Seattle and 
Tacoma, and 
from the lat- 
ter point a 
road_ branches 
off to Mount 
Rainier N a- 
tional _ Park, 
famous for its 
single - peak 
glacier system, 
the largest in 
the United 
States. This park is both a summer and winter playground, 
during the winter offering unusual facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of snow and ice sports. 

From Rainier the return is made to Tacoma and south 
over U. S. Highway 99 until Medford, Oregon, is reached, 
and a detour made to Crater Lake National Park, with its 
gorgeous lake of almost unbelievable blue. Crater Lake, 
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as its name indicates, fills the crater of an extinct volcano 
which in prehistoric times exploded and collapsed in upon 
itself. After this side trip U. S. 99 is followed down to 
Red Bluff, where another detour may be made east to Lassen 
Volcanic National Park, California, which contains Lassen 
Peak, the only volcano within the United States proper that 
is still considered active. 

Continuing south through Sacramento and on to Stock- 


the reservation headquarters, and around to the South Rim 
of the Grand Canyon. Or the motorist may return by way 
of Las Vegas to Bannock and continue east over U. S. 66 
to Williams or Maine, and then drive sixty miles north 
to the South Rim. Whether the South Rim is visited from 
Tuba City or the south, the return should be made to U. S. 
66 and this highway followed to Gallup, New Mexico, with 
a side trip to the Petrified Forest National Monument, with 


ton, the motorist then turns 
east to Yosemite National 
Park, famous for its beauti- 
ful valleys, spectacular water- 
falls, and impressive High 
Sierra scenery. South of the 
Yosemite lie the Sequoia and 
General Grant National 
Parks, with their Big Trees 
thousands of years old. Se- 
quoia also contains Mount 
Whitney, highest peak in 
continental United States, 
and other spectacular moun- 
tain scenery. 

From either Bakersfield or 
Los Angeles the motorist 
turns eastward, on his way 
to the canyon country. From 
Los Angeles U. 
be followed as far as Dag- 
gett, where U. S. 91 
branches off to Salt Lake 
City. U.S. 66 may be fol- 
Bannock and 


66 may 


lowed to 
thence north through the 
picturesquely named town of 
Searchlight to Las Vegas, 
Nevada. U. S. 91 is then 
followed to Andersons where 
the road branches off to Zion 
and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks and the North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon, all of 
them the work of erosion. 
Zion is a superb red and 
white canyon, with a calm 
majesty and dignity sugges- 
tive of temples and cloisters. 


National Parks at a Glance 


ACADIA NATIONAL PARK, on Maine coast, formerly Lafayette 
National Park—granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island, oppo- 
site mainland across Frenchmans Bay. Created in 1919. 


BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARK, in southwestern Utah— 
countless array of fantastically eroded pinnacles. Vivid coloring of 
earth’s materials. Created in 192 


CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, in southwestern Oregon— 
lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct volcano—interesting 
lava formation. Fine fishing. Created in 1902. 


GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK, in middle eastern Cali- 
fornia—the celebrated General Grant tree, 40.3 feet in diameter. 
Created in 1890 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, in northwestern Montana—rugged 
mountain region of unsurpassed Alpine character. 250 glacier-fed 
lakes—60 small ss thousands of feet high. Excellent 
trout fishing. Created in 1910. 


GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, in central Arizona—¢reatest 
sos of erosion in the world—a sublime spectacle. Created in 
1919. 


GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK, in northwestern Wyoming— 
spectacular Teton Mountains, a granite uplift of unusual grandeur. 
Created in 1929 

HAWAII NATIONAL PARK, in Hawaii—three interesting volcanic 
areas. Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes, and Haleakala, a 
huge extinct volcano. Created in 1916 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, in central Arkansas—46 hot 
springs said to possess healing properties. Created in 1832. 


LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK, in northern California— 
only active volcano in United States proper. Elevation 10,450 feet. 
Created in 1916. 

MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK, in southwestern Colorado— 
most notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff dwellings in the 
United States, if not in the world. Created in 1906 


MOUNT McKINLEY NATIONAL PARK, in south central Alaska— 
highest mountain in North America. Created in 1917. 


MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, in west central Washington 
—largest accessible sing] oooh a gual system. Wonderful sub-alpine 
wild-flower fields. Created in 1899. 


PLATT NATIONAL PARK, in southern Oklahoma—sulphur and 
other springs possessing medicinal value. Created in 1902. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, in north central Colorado 
—heart of the Rockies, peaks up to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
record of glacial period. Created in 1915. 


SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, in eastern California—Big Tree 
region with scores of sequoia trees 20 to 35 feet in diameter. Mount 
Whitney—deep canyons—caves. Created in 1890 


SULLYS HILL NATIONAL PARK, in North Dakota—small park 
with woods and lake. Wild animal preserve. Created in 1904. 


WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARK, in South Dakota—cavern with 
miles of galleries and numerous chambers containing peculiar for- 
mations. Created in 1903. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, in northwestern Wyoming— 
more geysers than in all the rest of world together. Boiling springs— 
mud volcanoes—petrified forests—canyons and awe-inspiring water- 
falls. Fine trout fishing. Created in 1872. 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, in eastern California—valley of 
world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs—three groves of big trees—high 
Sierras—magnificent waterfalls. Created in 1890. 


ZION NATIONAL PARK, in southwestern Utah—magnificent 
gorge with precipitous walls. Of great beauty and scenic interest. 
Created in 1918. 


its petrified trunks of trees 
that grew millions of years 
ago. From Gallup the U. S. 
66 leads up into southern 
Colorado, and the Mesa 
Verde National Park, which 
contains fascinating ruined 
dwellings and relics of an 
ancient people that lived in 
the cliffs and disappeared 
long before the coming of 
the white man. 

From Mesa Verde the 
way continues east and north 
along the U. S. Highways 
450, 50 and 85 through an 
exceedingly spectacular por- 
tion of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, past Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs, and back 
to Denver, where the Park- 
to-Park trip began. 

If one has sufficient time, 
there are many interesting 
National Monuments and 
Indian Reservations to be 
visited, as well as the giant 
irrigation projects so impor- 
tant in the development of 
the West. These may be 
reached by detours of various 
length from the National 
Park-to-Park Highway. In 
Colorado there are the Colo- 
rado, Arches and Yucca 
House National M onu- 
ments. Too, there is Pikes 
Peak. Wyoming offers the 
Devil’s Tower and Shoshone 


Bryce is an amphitheater, filled to the brim with a myriad 
of fantastically-shaped and brilliantly-colored formations. 
The mile deep gorge of the Grand Canyon is incomparable 
and indescribable, both from the standpoint of carving and 
coloring. 

Just recently the Lees Ferry Bridge across the Colorado 
River about seventy miles northeast of the Grand Canyon 
National Park was completed, and it is now possible to 
drive from the North Rim across this bridge and on through 
the interesting Navajo Indian Reservation to Tuba City, 


Cavern National Monuments and the Shoshone Indian Res- 
ervation. In Montana there is the Lewis and Clark Cavern 
National Monument and in Idaho the Craters of the Moon 
National Monument; California has famous Muir Woods. 
Utah has the Rainbow Bridge and Natural Bridges Mon- 
uments; Arizona an unusual prehistoric cliff-dwelling in 
Montezuma Castle, and also offers the Navajo, Wupatki, 
Petrified Forest and Pipe Spring Monuments. New Mexico, 
too, is rich in Indian lore, offering Aztec Ruins, Chaco Can- 
yon, El] Morro and Capulin Mountain Monuments. 














Fishing 


in the National Parks 


By Henry O’MALLeEy 


Commissioner, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


O those who know and cherish the National Parks, no 
more appalling thought can be conceived than to imagine 
these regions without streams, lakes and rivers which 
are an integral and basic part of their charm. Yellowstone 
Park without the magnificent Yellowstone Lake and river, or 
Glacier Park without Lakes McDonald and St. Mary, and 
the hundreds of smaller gems hidden among the crags would 
be like a lovely frame without a picture. Scarcely second to 
the ghastliness of this thought would be the conception of 


these lakes and streams without fish. However, if the activi- 
ties of the National Park Service, the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, and several of the States will prevent it, this 
hideous condition will never prevail. 

Those who make up the annual horde of pilgrims to the 
parks, whether sagebrushers or dudes, are in a large measure 
actuated by a love of the out-of-doors and are in the very 
nature of things actual or potential fishermen. The two play- 
grounds mentioned above entertain a quarter of a million 


A-FISHIN’ IN THE 
YELLOWSTONE 


Left—At a favorite spot in Flat 
Mountain Arm 
Right—A fair devotee of the rod 
and line exhibits her catch on 
Yellowstone Lake 





The Rapidan—in the ShenandoahValley— 


where President Hoover throws a wicked hook 
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California is maintaining good fishing in her parks through the operation 
of State hatcheries. Here trout are being fed in a rearing pond in the 


heart of the Yosemite National Park 


visitors annually and a fair share of these will include fishing 
in their recreation. A much smaller share, it is true, will 
actually catch any large number of fish, but the fish must 
be there for those who include a supply of fisherman’s guile 
in their dunnage. Wherever fish can be or should be, fish 
have been, are, and, it is highly resolved by those in authority, 
will be. 

That gamy aristocrat of the Rockies, the cutthroat or black- 
spotted trout, probably figures most largely in the winter 
post mortems held in every State 
between the two oceans and the 
two boundaries. Found at his 
best in the Yellowstone waters, he 
is abundant in Glacier and is being 
stocked in the streams that drain 
Rainier’s icy crest. Yellowstone 
was early stocked with the Califor- 
nia rainbow trout, and in those 
waters, as well as those of Glacier 
Park, it is ready at any time to take 
on a tenderfoot fisherman or two. 
Such exotic forms as the lake trout, 
the European brown trout, and 
the eastern brook trout, were, pos- 
sibly with more enthusiasm than 
judgment, introduced into Yellow- 
stone Park. These immigrants 
have established themselves with 
varying degrees of pertinacity, but 
fortunately they have not. edged 
out the native breeds. Much the 
same story can be told of Glacier 
Park. In the High Sierras of Cali- 


fornia there is an isolated sub- 





species of the most brilliant color- 
ing known as the Golden Trout. 
This bird-of-paradise of the trout 
family is now being stocked in 
Glacier Park waters with the hope 
of establishing it in high altitude 
lakes beyond the ken of the merely 
casual angler. 

It is not to be inferred that the 
two parks heretofore discussed have 
an exclusive monopoly of fishing. 
Rocky Mountain Park lies in the 
zone which is the scene of the an- 
nual manoeuvers of an army of 
sharpshooters with rod and reel. 
Mt. Rainier, with its compara- 
tively limited area, much of which 
is semi-vertical, does not offer the 
mileage of fishing waters marking 
some of the other recreational areas, 
but conditions are being improved 
to the full extent of the natural 
possibilities. In the surrounding 
territory of the Pacific Northwest, 
however, is the source of many a 
trout fisherman’s delirium. The comparatively few who 
have wet a line in Crater Lake, Oregon, likewise have really 
nothing left to live for. 

With characteristic western bigness, the State of California 
has taken upon itself the duty of maintaining good fishing 
in the Yosemite Park, and the splendid opportunities for 
taking trout in that beautiful region are largely due to the 
operation of the State hatcheries. Likewise Colorado has 
retained a friendly interest in the Rocky Mountain Park 





As a result of conservation practices, good-sized game trout await the traveler 
in Yosemite. An absorbed Waltonite at Glen Aulin Falls, a few miles from 
Tuolumne Meadows and accessible only by trail 
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and generously restocks the streams. Full credit must also 
be given to the States of Wyoming and Montana for their 
willingness to cooperate in diverting part of their output of 
hatcheries to the replenishing of the waters of the Federal 
parks which lie within their borders. 

Even the Parks yet-to-be, such as the projected Shenan- 
doah National Park in Virginia and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park farther south, merit blue ribbons for 
angling possibilities. That beautiful section between the 
Shenandoah Valley and the coastal plain gives rise to nu- 
merous rivers which in their headwaters can supply the trout 
for a vast seaboard-dwelling population of stream-whippers. 
President Hoover has selected one of these, the Rapidan River 
headwaters, for his own 
use. Preliminary sur- 
veys of the Great 
Smoky Mountain area 
in Tennessee have 
shown an extensive mile- 
age of trout streams 
now largely inaccessi- 
ble. Brook, rainbow 
and brown trout have 
followed down the 
backbone of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains and 
brought within reach 
of the fisherman of the 
South a sport which 
commonly is considered 
one of the compensa- 
tions for dwelling in 
the ice and snow belt. 

The New Grand 
Teton Park, south of 
Yellowstone, will bring 
another angler’s para- 
dise within the area administered by the Park Service. The 
other National Parks, either on account of their limited area 
or their location in semi-arid regions do not figure so largely 
in a tabulation of “where to fish.”” However, wherever water 
flows there is hope that fish may live and serve their purpose, 
and experiments are being made constantly with the hope of 
making barren waters productive. Recently efforts have 
been bent toward the establishment of trout in certain 
streams within the Grand Canyon National Park. 

It is quite evident that extraordinary measures will be 
necessary to maintain good fishing in the face of a vast turn- 
out of angling vacationists, and the National Park Service 
and the Bureau of Fisheries have recently published details 
of a new plan of cooperation. The Bureau, which now 
conducts the hatchery operations, will supply an expert who 
will study all conditions pertaining to fish life in the various 
parks with the purpose of formulating a definite policy for 
the future so as to make present operations completely effec- 
tive and permit future expansion to be based upon definite 
knowledge of requirements and possibilities rather than mere 


guesswork. The various waters will be surveyed, check will 





Good fishermen all! A fishing party with Senator Nye and 
Mrs. Nye at extreme right and left, and Mr. Albright, Director 
of the National Parks, standing next to Mrs. Nye cidedly embarressing. 


be kept upon the relative abundance of fish, and the denizens 
of the stream will receive the same assiduous attention that 
has been given to other forms of wild life in the Parks. 

The present Federal fish-cultural activities are centered in 
Yellowstone and Glacier parks. ‘Those who have had the 
good fortune to make a boat trip around Yellowstone Lake 
in June or July will have noticed slat barricades installed 
near the mouths of certain tributary streams. These are 
intended to capture the cutthroat trout which are migrating 
from the lake to their stream spawning grounds. Annually 
the eggs secured from this source total from ten to fifteen 
million. They are taken to the hatchery located near the 
Lake Hotel and hatched and reared to the fry stage. Some 
of the eggs are shipped 
to Glacier Park and 
other waters, but the 
majority of the young 
fish are planted in the 
waters which nature in- 
tended they should re- 
populate. A large new 
log hatchery building is 
now under construction 
and visitors will be 
afforded the oppor- 
tunity of observing the 
actual development of 
eggs and young fish. 

The interest in the 
work shown by the 
Park visitors has been 
gratifying, but certain 
of the Park natives have 
displayed an_ interest 
which has been de- 
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Bears like fish and, ac- 
cording to ursine reasoning, big trout, even though they are 
held in a trap for spawntaking, are merely part of a bear’s 
heritage, and their resulting reactions are to the detriment of 
trout, traps and temper. Likewise the bears have naively 
concluded that the pools used for rearing baby fish constitute 
the ideal bear bathtub, and even though there may be just one 
bear to ten thousand trout, these ablutions invariably are dis- 
astrous to the fish. If the harassed fish culturist counters 
with a brickbat to the bear’s short ribs, there is always some 
lady tourist at hand to utter aspersive remarks relative to 
cruelty to anima!s. 

In Glacier Park, plans are just developing for the collec- 
tion of eggs from wild fish in some well-stocked lakes, and 
it is hoped to make this region self-sustaining as to its supply 
of fish eggs. A program of opening new roads which will 
carry the casual as well as the confirmed angler into regions 
hitherto difficult of access will make this expansion a vital 
necessity. If your interest in fish is aroused only when they 
are prone on a platter ‘neath a bower of parsley, don’t over- 
look sampling, while in Glacier, a whitefish from St. Mary 
Lake, stocked with the finest variety from Lake Superior. 
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The Road That Links Three Parks 


By B. J. Fincu 


District Engineer, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


ION PARK, in Southern Utah, previous to the middle 
of the last century, was a place little known or visited 
by men. ‘To the Indians it was the abode of spirits, 

both good and evil, and shunned by them for this reason. 
No good Indian would spend a night in the canyon, and their 
visits were few and short. ‘There are evidences that the 
canyon was inhabited at one time by cliff dwellers, but these 
remains are few and of little interest. ‘The first knowledge 
among white men of the existence of the valley came shortly 
after the settlement of Southern Utah by the Mormons in 
the period 1850 to 1860. While used to some extent as an 
agricultural settlement, this use was limited, and with the 
abandonment of many of the settlements along the Virgin 
River about thirty-five years ago, Zion Canyon again became 
uninhabited. 

In 1922 the Union Pacific Railroad completed its line 
from Lund to Cedar City, thus bringing Zion Park within 
sixty-five miles of rail head. Soon afterward the Union 
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Pacific Company established the Utah Parks Company as a 
subsidiary corporation to develop the scenic resources of 
Southern Utah and Northern Arizona. Its first step was to 
begin the construction of a modern tourist camp at Zion Park. 
This was later followed by similar developments at Bryce 
Canyon and the North Rim of the Grand Canyon. 

While these National Parks lie in close proximity to each 
other they were separated by long distances of poor roads 
over devious routes. From Zion Park to Bryce Canyon it 
is but 54 miles in an air line, but the distance by road was 
158 miles. Many of those miles were barely passable under 
the most favorable conditions, and at other times impassable 
and dangerous. ‘To make these parks available to the tourist 
it was necessary to find a better and shorter road. A study 
of possible routes was made in 1922. In 1925 surveys were 
made on two possible lines, and in 1927 work was begun on 
the actual construction of the Pine Creek Route which was 
finally adopted. By this route the distance between Zion 


The Zion-Mount Carmel Road winds up Pine Creek Canyon on a snake-like but steady grade. In this 
picture may be seen the tunnel portal and the first three observation galleries 
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and Bryce Canyons was reduced from 158 to 88 miles. 

This route begins at the entrance to Zion National Park 
at an elevation of 4100 feet above sea level. For four miles 
it winds back and forth along the talus slopes of Pine Creek 
Canyon always climbing until an elevation of +900 feet is 
reached. Here the road enters a tunnel twenty-two feet 
wide and sixteen feet high in the sandstone cliffs, and for 
5600 feet it follows along just inside the face of the cliff on a 
five percent grade until, at the upper end of the tunnel, it 
has climbed above the walls of lower Pine Creek Canyon to 
the level of upper Pine Creek. For three and one-half miles 
more the road follows up Pine Creek and Clear Creek Can- 
yons through sandstone ridges, across rocky plateaus and 
gorges to the east boundary of Zion National Park. 

Leaving the checking station at the entrance to the Park, 
the road enters Pine Creek Canyon over a stone and concrete 
bridge 179 feet in length. About a half mile from the en- 
trance is a masonry arch bridge sixty feet long. From this 
bridge the road winds up the south slope of Pine Creek Can- 
yon on an easy grade with wide sweeping curves. At many 
points views are obtained of a colossal arch in the upper end 
of lower Pine Creek Canyon. At a point two and one-half 
miles from the entrance the road swings to the left and here 
a magnificent view is had of the West Temple, framed in 
the cliff lines of Pine Creek Canyon. At these points there is 
ample width so that vehicles may be parked without inter- 
fering with traffic on the road. From the Park entrance to 
the tunnel portal the road will be surfaced with oiled gravel. 
Through the tunnel a concrete pavement will be provided 
so that the first five miles of the new road will have a dustless 
surface. As soon as the fills on the last three and one-half 
miles have reached their ultimate settlement, an oiled surface 
will be placed similar to that on the first four miles. 

At six points the tunnel approaches sufficiently near to the 






Ideal for the motorist, this great road has opened to travel a 
place heretofore little known or visited by men. Strange and 
startling land forms, drenched with vivid color, lend a scenic 
effect found nowhere else. This is the approach to the “West 
Temple”’ seen from one of the observation stations. 


cliff face so 
that open- 
ings can be 
made at the 
side. These 
openings 
have been 
called gal- 
leries, and 
from them 
views can 
be obtained 
of the can- 
yon below, 
spread out 
like a won- 
derful col- 
ored picture 
with the 
vivid reds 
of the sand- 
stone blend- 
ing with the 
green of the 
foliage. The 
road below 
the tunnel 





A view in the tunnel near the upper end, 


wi Mads : ' 
made before the surfacing was laid 


through 
the canyon 
like a broad 
ribbon. Looking across from the galleries one sees the ser- 
rated crags of the East Temple and the west wall of Zion 
Canyon. Some of the galleries are sufficiently large to per- 
mit the parking of several automobiles entirely off the road- 
way, thus allowing time and space for quiet and restful 
contemplation of the wonderful views. 
Before actual construction work began there 
was much to be done by way of preparation. 
A feasible route must be found by which 
to climb from the floor of the valley 1400 
feet in elevation to the Park boundary. 
There was no map in the country, and 
only one or two men had ever been in 
Upper Pine Creek Canyon. When a map 
had been made it was necessary to pick 
out a possible route and then make a sur- 
vey of this route. This involved weeks of 
arduous labor, climbing rocky slopes, cut- 
ting through dense thickets, hanging from haz- 
ardous points, and at all times maintaining an 
accuracy of measurement which would allow com- 
putations to be made closely enough for an accurate 
estimate of the work to be done. At one point it was 
necessary to use ropes to climb up a steep cliff 300 feet 
in height, and as this was the only way to get from the 
lower canyon to the upper in Pine Creek, this rope was 
in use for several months, both during the survey and 
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afterward when the contract work had been started. 
Before the contract was awarded, two complete surveys 
were made from Zion Canyon to Mount Carmel, one by the 
Pine Creek Route and another up the Virgin River. 


these surveys it was found that not only was the Pine Creek 


From 


Route cheaper, but it also gave access to the upper regions of 


Zion Park. 
This is most 


desirable as the 
floor of the 
Canyon is 
limited in size 
and is already 
beginning to 
be congested 
with the pres- 
ent travel. 
The new road 
will open up 
large areas in 
the upper 
levels and af- 
oppor- 
tunity to es- 
cape the heat 
of the lower 


ford 


canyon at 
camps in cool- 
er locations. 
The con- 
tract for grad- 
ing of the first 
five miles, in- 
cluding the 
tunnel, 
awarded to the 
Nevada Contracting Company of Fallon, Nevada, and work 
began in October, 1927. By December, 1928, this work was 
completed, and construction was under way by the same con- 
tractor of the next section, three and one-half miles in 
length. The most modern machinery known to road build- 
ing has been used, and in its application many novel expedients 
and devices have been introduced. The preservation of the 
natural landscapes along the road required that as little work 
as possible be done outside the ultimate lines of the roadway. 
It was necessary to construct the tunnel at the same time 
as the road between the entrance and the tunnel, and ma- 
chinery for the tunnel work had to be taken in before work 
could begin. To handle this machinery and the materials 
used in the tunnel, as well as at the camp, a cable-way 1200 
feet in length was installed, reaching from the bottom of Pine 
Creek Canyon to a point near the camp. Over this cable 
way was transported a complete modern air compressor plant 


thousand feet. 


was 


with transformers, drills and small air shovels for work in 
the tunnel, timber for lining the tunnel, powder, gasoline 
and food supplies. 

In starting the tunnel work it was necessary to begin at 
several points along the line and excavate the galleries first 





The tunnel follows along just inside the face of the sandstone cliff for nearly six 


From this observation point one looks down on the road, reaching 
in broad sweeping curves into the picturesque Canyon 


This 


required all measurements to be made from the outside, then 


and then complete the tunnel between these points. 
to be carried in and projected through the tunnel. It was 
necessary to build scaffolds on the outside of the cliffs to begin 
work, and all supplies and materials had to be lifted to these 
At one point a wooden tramway over two hundred 
feet in length 
was built up 
the face of the 
cliff to carry a 
small car for 
transporting 


galleries. 


men, ma- 
chinery, tools 
and _ supplies. 
This car was 
operated by a 
small air hoist 
taking air 
from the main 
pipe line four 
inches in di- 
ameter which 
was laid along 
the base of the 
cliff. 

To operate 
the 
sors and pro- 
vide lights for 
work in the 
it was 


compres- 


tunnel 
necessary to 
build an elec- 
trical 
mission 
twenty-five miles long from the existing power line at Leeds, 
Utah. This line carried power at 33,000 volts, which was 
stepped down to the desired voltage by transformers. 

In some parts of the tunnel it was necessary to place lining 


trans- 
line 


to guard against falling rocks, three classes of lining being 
used: timber, concrete and a thinner layer called gunite, 
applied with a cement gun. At the galleries there will be 
a masonry guard rail to insure against accidents. 

The distance between the Park Entrance and the Grand 
Canyon Highway south of Mount Carmel by this road is 
twenty-four miles. The part within the National Park, 
eight and one-half miles in length, is being built by the Na- 
tional Park Service at a cost of $1,500,000 as a part of the 
general program of improvement of National Park roads. 
Under an agreement with the Park Service the construction 
work is being handled by the United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, through the District Office at Ogden, Utah. 

The other fifteen and one-half miles is being built by the 
State Highway Department of Utah as a Federal Aid Project 
at a cost of about $700,000. The work is being rapidly 
completed, and the road will be ready for use before the end 
of the present year. 
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asked officials, members of Congress, park-makers in the 
West, seers generally wherever found. A dozen offered 
definitions differed radically. In the absence of legal defini- 
tion we decided finally to adopt the works of Congress from 
the beginning as the expression of its purpose. The Parks 
themselves must furnish the definition. During the forty- 
four years since making the first National Park, Yellowstone, 
Congress had created fifteen in all, three of which were so 
small and absurdly lacking in quality as plainly to be careless 
creations of politics. Excluding these, we found that Na- 
tional Parks were areas of unmodified natural conditions, 
each the finest of its type in the country, preserved forever as 
a system from all industrial uses; and this definition became 
our guide. Under it, the System was accepted everywhere as 
the expression of the genius of the country and of the unwrit- 
ten but nevertheless recorded will of Congress. Yet no 
searching of the records since reveals that we committed this 
I do not know why we made 
Probably be- 


definition formally to writing. 
the same omission that Congress had made. 
cause this definition was to us self-evident and no one in or 
out of Congress raised the least objection to it. Secretary 
Lane always emphasized the necessity to choose for Na- 
tional Parks only areas of superlative scenery. He also had 
the vision to see educational values, which he said in his 1917 
report “would be specially emphasized in publications.”’ 
Mather began work in January, 1915, and in March 
held a National Park conference in Berkeley, California. It 
was on the way to this conference that I joined the group. 
On the park tour which Mather and I made at its close was 
born the idea and purpose of utilizing for popular education 
the Story of Creation written in the rocks in letters of size 
so great and meaning so plain that none could fail to com- 
prehend. It was my first seeing stupendous natural spectacles, 
and it seemed to me well worth a plain man’s life to promote 
successfully the use of such an opportunity by the scientists 
To these suggestions Mather 
of the educa- 


and educators of the country. 
was alive, and later entitled me 
tional section” —the “‘section”’ consisting of one able secretary. 

Another idea born during this eventful journey found ful- 
fillment four years later in the creation of the National Parks 
Association. ‘With you working outside the government,” 
Mather said, “and I working inside, together we ought to 
make the National Park system very useful to the country.” 


“chief 


To do something useful to the country was the always con- 
scious motive of this boyish, joyous, untiring, up-building 
man who, for all his modesty, never failed to exhort to 
patriotic endeavor, or to rebuke for what he conceived lack 
of full public duty, even the most exalted. Seeing personal 
or political advantage placed above the public due seldom 
failed to call him to his feet. To one who praised him ful- 
somely for large expenditure of his own money, he said 
chidingly: “I got my money out of the soil of the country 
(he mined and marketed borax) so why should I be praised 
for putting a little of it back? That’s only decent acknowl- 
edgment.” 

He conceived his friends as generous, public-spirited, pa- 
triotic and high-minded as himself. Nearly all his mistakes 
lay in his assumption that the mindedness and motives of all 
men who seemed fine were identical with his own. Thus he 
was not infrequently the victim of politicians in business and 
There were few half-tones in Mather’s con- 
ceptions of character. Men were either high-minded or 
And for those beyond the pale his charity 


public life. 


beyond the pale. 
conceived that there was always hope. 

A man so far from the common pattern was bound to be 
misunderstood in any large highly organized service like the 
national government, especially as he undervalued the im- 
portance of organization. Add an inborn informality which 
ignored social and official distinctions as if they did not exist, 
treating princes, presidents, clerks and chauffeurs with iden- 
tical courtesy, assuming that all men understood him as he 
thought he understood them, and it is not difficult to com- 
prehend how the misunderstandings were certain to have come 
about which, for several unhappy years, divided the Na- 
tional Parks and National Forest Services. 

The first annual report of the new park administration in 
1916 ranked National Park purposes as “the stimulation of 
national patriotism’? and “‘the fostering of knowledge and 
health.” It was the beginning of the “see America first” 
promotion, and the report stressed National Parks as a factor 
in holding travel at home, but cautioned that “the fostering 
of recreation purely as such is more properly the function of 
the city, county and state parks, and there should be a clear dis- 
tinction between the character of these and National Parks.” 
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High Seas of the Parks 


Shall Airplanes be Given a Place in the 
National Parks? 


By A. E. DEMARAY 


Assistant to the Director, National Park Service 


T the present time the airplane is not officially in the 
National Parks and no policy as to its definite place 
has yet been formulated. The question is before the 

Department of the Interior, and many opinions for and 
against landing fields for aircraft in the Parks have been 
received. 

The situation is not unlike that of seventeen years ago, be- 
fore automobiles had been permitted within the boundary of 
any National Park. The more conservative of nature lovers 
believed that to admit motor-driven vehicles would com- 
pletely spoil the charm of the wilderness, to say nothing of 
endangering human life. But the motorists clamored for the 
right to drive on the Park roads and so the Secretary of 
the Interior called a conference of National Park inter- 
ests to consider the admission of automobiles into Yosemite 
National Park. ‘The fol- 
lowing year, automobiles 
were that 
Park, and two years later, 
on August 1, 1915, the 
first automobile was ad- 
mitted to Yellowstone. 
Motorists there were re- 
quired to travel between 


admitted to 


the centers of interest on 
certain hours, so as not to 
conflict with the regular 
schedule of the horse- 
drawn Concord stages. 
of the 
season, 958 cars had made 
the circuit of the Yellow- 


Before the close 


stone roads and the doom 
of the old horse-stage was 
sounded, although it was 
not until the beginning of 
the 1917 season that mo- 
tor stages were put into 
use. Concord stages used 
only ago 
stand of the 
hotels as relics of a bygone 
day. Indeed a “Dead- 
wood Dick” stage, fore- 


twelve years 


in front 





Photo Transcontinental Air Transport Company, Inc. 


A real bird’s-eye view of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado— air 
looking down from an airplane. 





runner of the Concord, is a museum piece at Mammoth. 

New the air-minded progressives, following the lead of 
the motorists not so many years ago, are at the gates seeking 
admission. For a number of years the question of permitting 
the construction of landing fields for aircraft in the National 
Parks has been before the Department of the Interior, and 
so insistent have been the demands of aviation interests for 
this privilege—and so equally strong the protests of many 
devotees of the wilderness against it—that on February 20, 
1929, former Secretary of the Interior Roy O. West 
called a conference of representatives of railroads, air trans- 
portation companies, and conversation organizations for in- 
formal discussions of the airplane in National Parks. While 
no decision was reached, the various points of view in- 
volved were brought out in a clear and helpful way, and 
it was agreed that further 
study of the question 
should continue with a 
view to early establish- 
ment of a general policy. 

Meanwhile the airplane 
has already become an es- 
tablished means of view- 
ing at least one National 
Park. An airport has 
been laid out, under For- 
est Service permit, on the 
Tusayan National Forest, 
south of and adjoining the 
Grand Canyon National 
Park, and _ air 
scheduled daily 
Grand Canyon. 
neer Park air 
last year carried several 
thousand passengers safely 
over the Canyon. During 
the first month of this 
year’s operation they have 
taken 325 passengers on 


trips are 
over the 
This pio- 


operator 


such trips. 

Several transcontinental 
lines scheduled for 
early passenger operation 
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closely approach a number of the National Parks. 
It is reasonable to suppose that it will be only a 
matter of a comparatively short time before air 
riders will demand that detours be made from estab- 
lished air routes so that these “masterpieces of na- 
ture” may be viewed from the air. Also with the 
establishment of joint air and rail service the traveler 
will want to avail himself of the opportunity to 
reach a National Park quickly 
through clean air lanes, 
thus avoiding the heat 
and dirt, ofttimes 
disagreeable com- 
panions of 
present means 
of travel. Air 
ports will cer- 
tainly come to 
be established 
at the edges of 
the Parks, but 
whether they can be 
located within a National 
Park will depend on whether a 
location can be found which 
would cause no scar on the landscape. As a general proposi- 
tion it seems safe to conclude that travel over National 
Parks should be along established airways and random flying 
prohibited as a measure of public safety. In any considera- 
tion of this question it should be kept constantly in mind 
that National Parks are to be conserved unimpaired for 
the benefit and enjoyment of future generations as well as 
our own. 

It was the writer’s privilege early this year to complete 
a trans-continental air journey during the course of which a 





More than two-thirds of the 
millions that visit the Na- 
tional Parks every year come 
by automobile. Right— 
The “City of Columbus,” 
giant air transport plane 
which recently completed a 
tour of the National Parks 
to study air routes. 


























Above, the old ‘‘Deadwood 
Dick’’ stage coach, the 
earliest mode of transpor- 
tation in the National 
Parks. Left, the Concord 
stage, used extensively un- 
til automobiles were ad- 
mitted to the Parks. 


detour was made over the Grand Canyon National Park. 
The following brief notes, written in the air, are descriptive 
of his sensations and appreciation of the flight: 

“We are detouring and headed towards the Grand Can- 
yon. We are beginning to see the heads of the side canyons 
draining into the Colorado. The San Francisco Peaks are 
the prominent features of the landscape to the east. We can 
see the southern dip of the canyon in the Hualapai Indian 
Reservation. We can see the Colorado River as it breaks 
through the western end of the Canyon. Straight 
ahead we see the beginning of the Grand Canyon. 

“In the distance are the temples of the Grand 
Canyon and to the north the Virgin Mountains of 
Utah. We are rapidly approaching Havasu Can- 
yon. We are flying right up the center of the Grand 
Canyon viewing the Hermit Rim Road, Bright An- 
gel Trail, El Tovar, Bright Angel Cottages, the 
new museum, Yaki Point Trail and the trail bridge, 
Phantom Ranch, Grand View, Desert View, Cape 

Royal, and all the buttes and 
temples in their gorgeous 
coloring. We are 
now passing over 
the Canyon of 
the Little 
Colorado, 
which from 
our position in 
the air is al- 
most as spec- 
tacular as the 
Grand Canyon 
itself.” 


























Looking at the northern slope of Battle Mountain across Bear Lake in Rocky Mountain National Park, 


Fire, the Enemy of Our National Parks 
And How It Is Controlled in the Rocky Mountain National Park 


By Curtis K. SKINNER 


IRE is today, without a doubt, the greatest threat 
against the perpetual scenic wealth of our largest Na- 
tional Parks, which, bereft of their trees and foliage, 

would become the haunts only of those interested in the study 
of desolation. This is particularly true of the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, in Colorado, where the timbered acres 
are an indispensable setting for the rugged canon walls and 
the snow-capped peaks which rise above the green. 

The mountains, which have stood for countless thousands 
of years, will for future thousands remain much the same as 
we see them today. The rivers will continue to flow long 
after our children and our children’s children have ceased to 
care. The canons will be canons as long as we may imagine. 
But the forests, with their wealth of trees and lesser verdure, 
are ever threatened with the destruction fire and a strong 
wind might bring. 

When we consider that almost 300,000 tourists visit the 
Rocky Mountain National Park every summer, and that many 
of them build campfires, a large percentage of which are 
not properly extinguished, we might well wonder why it is 
that the only large burned areas in the Park are three or four 
ghastly desolate expanses blackened by flames previous to 
1900. When we look southward from Bear Lake over the 
whole northern slope of Battle Mountain, once heavily 
wooded, and see thousands upon thousands of tumbled, 


branch-reft trees, we cannot help but be impressed with the 
utter destructibility of fire. 

Again, as we top the divide at Fall River Pass and glide 
down the western slope toward Grand Lake, we have an 
opportunity to comprehend fully the destruction of forests in 
the past. Or if we should hike into the depths of Wild 
Basin, to the south of Long’s Peak, climb the shoulder north 
of Fall River to the uplands below the Mummy Range, or 
by chance drop down into Hidden Valley from the top of the 
divide, we would see more of the tombstones which mark 
the utter desolation of a once thriving woodland. 

But the thing which impresses us most is that nowhere in 
all of the 394 square miles of the Park do we find evidence 
of an ash and charcoal catastrophe of recent years. We look 
for an explanation and find it in proper fire-fighting equip- 
ment, in improved accessibility, and in general alertness and 
interest on the part of Park officials and others. 

In the 80’s, and even in the 90’s, a fire might rage in 
the mountain forests for weeks without exciting any more 
attention than an occasional remark between ranchers con- 
cerning the dryness of the weather. But after 1900, to about 
1915, the Forest Service guarded with increasing vigilance 
that area which now comprises the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. When the park was created in 1915 an even closer 
watch was kept throughout all forested districts. Fires, dis- 
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covered when small, were extin- 
guished before they had noticeably 
marred the scenery or damaged the 
timber stands. With the great in- 
crease in travel year by year and the 
development of roads and trails into 
the more secluded and_ timbered 
regions, has come an increased vigi- 
lance and much careful attention to 
fire-fighting equipment on the part 
of Park officials. 

Today between fifteen and twenty 
men are employed during the haz- 
ardous summer months to patrol 
the various of the Park. 


These men, during the course of a 


sections 


season, extinguish scores of smolder- 
ing campfires which, if left un- 
heeded, would become fires as de- 
structible as those of the past. A 
great deal of attention is also given 
to the general education of the travel- 
ing public along the line of care 
with fire. Posters are placed at all 
strategic places along the roads and trails and pamphlets are 
distributed freely, warning against the careless use of fire. 
During the past few years standard fire-fighting equip- 
ment has been used in the Park, equipment which is brought 
into active and invaluable service nearly every summer. Of 
this equipment, the most important unit is the water pump 
with its quarter of a mile of rubber hose. This unit consists 
of a light, two cylinder gasoline motor which drives a rotary 
pump capable of forcing, at high pressure, a two-inch stream 
of water for a distance of a quarter of a mile and of raising 
the water, if need be, to a considerable height above the level 
of the stream. The pump unit with its reel of hose is placed 





The water pump, with a thousand or more feet of hose, is the deadly enemy 
of fire in the Rocky Mountain National Park 


unique forest fire record. 
shovels, mattocks, axes and other necessary fire equipment 


et Se ee ere 


Part of the equipment that has given Rocky Mountain National Park a 





This light trailer carries a water pump, hose, rakes, 


in a light automobile trailer, which also carries heavy rakes, 
short-handled shovels, mattocks and axes. 

When a fire is reported the trailer with the fire-fighting 
equipment is immediately rushed to the scene, and, since most 
of the fires in the Park originate near the roads as well as near 
the streams, the pump is lifted from the trailer and plaeed at 
the edge of the nearest stream or lake. The two thousand 
feet of hose are then reeled out, the pump set in operation, 
and small fires soon extinguished. 

In the face of great wind-driven fires this equipment is, of 
but it is to the credit of the 
vigilance that no such uncon- 

trollable fires have occurred 
there since the establishment of 
the park in 1915. 

For fires discovered along the 
trails, far from the automobile 
highways, a hand pump carried 
on the human back like a knap- 
sack and equipped with five or 
six feet of rubber hose has been 
found to be of valuable aid in 


The 


pump, operated by the free hands 


course, of little value; 
National Park Service 


extinguishing small fires. 


of the carrier, is capable of throw- 
ing a small stream of water for a 
distance of thirty or forty feet, so 
that if an adequate water supply 
is near at hand a man may, single- 
handed, extinguish a smoldering 
fire which spreads over an area 


of considerable size. 
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International Powers the Lumber Industry 
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Trucks and Tractors Handle 
Variety of Jobs at Low Cost 


Deering Tractors are working for the 

lumber industry—from the woods opera- 
tions to the retail yard—and an abundance of 
evidence shows that they are pleasing their 
owners from every point of view. 


[ becste Tec Trucks and McCormick- 


Every International Truck is built for hard 
work. Heavy-Duty models are constructed 
ruggedly for tough punishment in the woods 
or on the road. International 
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A McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor skidding 
lumber dollies at one of the big plants on the west coast 


combines with a wide variety of equipment to 
push, pull, and hoist. It operates saws and 
other equipment with power taken from the 
side or rear power take-off, and the belt 
pulley. The two sizes, Models 20 and 30, are 
built for heavy, hard work. 


Sawmills and other branches 





Speed Trucks, the Six-Speed 
Special, and Special Delivery 
Trucks are proving their 
stamina and their economy of 
operation on a thousand jobs 
among the lumbermen. 





of the industry are using the 
McCormick-Deering Power 
Unit where stationary power is 
needed. It delivers 28.9 h. p. 
(S. A. E.) at 1000 r. p. m. 


» » » » 





Power, performance, and 
downright satisfaction are 
built into International Trucks. 
That’s why their popularity grows, the 
country over. 


» » » » 


The McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor 


A McCormick-Deering Power Unit 
operating a portable plant in Virginia 


Call on one of our 172 Company- 
owned branches or an Interna- 
tional dealer for a demonstration. Write us for 
literature on International Power Equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. QEAMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


International Harvester 


TRUCKS 
> 


TRACTORS 


POWER UNITS 








(Ihe American Forestry Association 


Yellowstone Park Boundary 
Commission at Work 

The commission appointed by President 
Hoover to visit the Yellowstone National 
Park this summer and make a study of its 
southern boundaries met in Cody, Wyoming, 
on July 15, preparatory to taking the field. 
The personnel of the committee is Dr. Ar- 
thur Morgan, President of Antioch College; 
Dr. E. E. Brownell of San Francisco; Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson of New York, President of 
the National Audubon Societies; Mr. C. H. 
Ramsdell of Indianapolis, Indiana, and Mr. 
Arthur Ringland of Washington, D. C. 

The commission will spend three weeks in 
and adjacent to the Park studying on the 
ground a number of proposed changes in its 
southern boundaries with the object of for- 
mulating definite recommendations to be laid 
before President Hoover and Congress. The 
three main questions which the commission 
will consider are, (1) Shall the 340 square 
mile drainage of the upper Yellowstone with 
its high rugged mountains, glaciers, mead- 
ows, and forests be added to the Park?; (2) 
Shall certain areas be eliminated from the 
southern part of the Park in order to adjust 
its boundary to the economic use of the 
Snake River as a stream for conveying logs?; 
(3) Shall the Bechler Basin which forms the 
southwestern corner of the Park be elimi- 
nated for the development of reservoirs to 
be used for irrigation in Idaho? 

The government coordinating commission 
which studied these questions in 1925 reported 
favorably on the first two questions but dis- 
approved the proposal to eliminate the 
Bechler Basin from the Park. The latter pro- 
posal is the subject of a bill which has been 
in Congress for the past four or five years. 

The regions involved in these problems 
will be thoroughly studied by the commission 
and, in addition, the Jackson Hole region and 
its bearing upon the elk problem will be 


looked into. During the course of its trip 


the commission will hold public hearings in 
order to allow local interest to be heard. 
Horace M. Albright, Chief of the National 
Park Service; Roger W. Toll, Superin- 
tendent of Yellowstone National Park, and 
S. T. Woodring, Superintendent of the new 
Grand Teton National Park will represent 
the Park Service. Mr. L. F. Kneipp, 
Assistant Forester, and Mr. R. H. Rutledge, 
District Forester at Ogden, will represent the 
Forest Service. 





W. I. Nolan 


Nolan Elected to Congress 


W. I. Nolan, formerly lieutenant governor 
of Minnesota and a leader in forest conser- 
vation in that state, has been elected to Con- 
gress from the Fifth district to succeed Rep- 
resentative Walter Newton, who resigned to 
become secretary to President Hoover. Mr. 


522 


Nolan was chosen at a special election held 
in June. 

As chairman of the Minnesota Reforesta- 
tion Commission, Mr. Nolan was leader in 
the fight for better forestry and other con- 
servation laws in the Minnesota legislative 
session which ended in April. It is reported 
in Minnesota that in his race for Congress he 
was opposed by many of the same political 
forces which fought the forestry and other 
conservation bills the Reforestation Commis- 
sion recommended. Most of these bills were 
lost in the Senate, over which Mr. Nolan pre- 
sided as lieutenant governor. Mr. Nolan was 
a member of the Minnesota House of Repre- 
sentatives for twenty years and its speaker 
for six years. 





Eleven Western States Endorse 
Englebright Bill 

Delegates from eleven western States at 
the Fire Prevention and Range Improvement 
Conference at San Francisco, California, 
June 24, unanimously endorsed the Engle- 
bright bill. A resolution, copies of which 
have been forwarded to President Hoover, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Gov- 
ernors, Senators and Representatives of all 
States in which National Forests are located, 
was adopted urging “the enactment of the 
fire prevention and range improvement bill, 
introduced in the 70th Congress by Repre- 
sentative Englebright, of California, and to 
be re-introduced at the next regular session, 
authorizing yearly appropriations for the 
construction and maintenance of improve- 
ments necessary for the protection of new 
forage areas for livestock.” 

Among the speakers at the conference were 
Fred G. Stevenot, Director of the California 
Department of Natural Resources; John B. 
Woods, forester for the Long Bell Lumber 
Company; and Frederick J. Koster, vice- 
president of the California Development 
Association. 
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Seek 
out the 


4 SQUARE 
DEALER 


his lumber 
brings you 





a 
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HE adoption of 4-Square Lumber by your home Lumber 
Dealer marks the beginning of a new and happier era for 
yourself and all others who buy and use Lumber. 

Buy 4-Square Lumber from the 4-Square Dealer and here 
is what you get— 

1. You get exactly the species and grade of Lumber you 
asked for, and paid for—species and grade are plainly 
marked on the 4-Square Label on every package—Weyer- 
haeuser’s guarantee stands behind the label. 

2. You get this 4-Square Lumber in packages—carefully 
protected; unmarred; clean, sightly and usable. 

3. You get a notable saving in labor cost, because each piece 


of 4-Square Lumber is trimmed exactly square at 






doing away with needless hand trim- 


each end— 











The sign of 
CONFIDENCE 
identifies the 
4-SQUARE 
DEALER 








ming on the job. Here is certainty—in place of guesswork. 
Here is confidence in place of doubt. Here is responsible 
Guarantee in place of confusion, ‘‘mistakes,”’ and loss. 

As architect, as contractor, as carpenter, as property 
owner, you will welcome 4-Square Lumber and the 4-Square 
Lumber Dealer. 

You will see in him the man who is out to build up his 
business on the basis of Quality and Service. The man to go 
to for your lumber requirements—and for all other building 


materials as well. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS, St. Paul, Minn. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Distributors, Spokane, Washington. 
District Offices: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York. 





Species and Grade are Marked and Guaranteed 


TRIMM ED SQUARE «2 PACKAGED... READY TO USE.: GUARANTEED 





Other achievements by WEWERHAEUSEKR. for Industry and the Home 


DOUGLAS FIR TIMBERS 


~ Heavy structural timbers 
—_ . . available for quick shipment 


WOOD PARTS 


Se 


CRATING LUMBER . 
A dependable supply of ideal ng industry through 
light-weight freight-saving t avings accomplished 
crating lumber backed by by contract fabrication at 


NU-WOOD 
The perfected all wood rigid 
insulating wall board an 
plaster base. A notable con- 









tribution to comfort and 
economy in home building. 
Sold by lumber dealers. 





Weyerhaeuser’s long expe- 
rience and scientific service 
in crate design. 


the mills of Wood Parts 
for later assembly into 
finished products. 





vessels through Panama 
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Accommodations 
for everyone: 


HOTELS 
RESORTS 
LODGES 


~ 

MOTOR & 
SADDLE 
TOURS 


Have you seen 


YOSEMITE’S 


SNOW-CAPPED 
HIGH COUNTRY? 


Have you breakfasted on broad-backed 
mountain trout while a hundred-mile Sierra 
sunrise blazed into your Lodge window?... 
hiked from blue lake to cool blue lake, glist- 
ening in scooped-out hollows between the 
bald granite mountains? 


Try it—or if you’ve been before, see a 
new part of vast Yosemite this summer! 
Fly-rod and camera are all you'll need —trail 
camps are conveniently located a half day’s 
hike apart and rates are only a dollar a 
meal, a dollar a night. 


Let us mail you illustrated Yosemite fold- 
ers showing how easily you can take a saddle 
or motor tour to the Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees, the majestic High Sierra, and Yosem- 
ite’s valley wonders. Write today. 


YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY 
COMPANY 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 























woaobnds 


DOWN™- SLEEPING ROBES 





“ANYWHERE! 


On a Desert or an Iceberg!” 


Sleep and Health 





HINK of it!—perfectly protected sleep in 
the world’s best bedroom, the great out- 
doors. Starlit, windswept, free as the 
ocean. 
_A Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe will 
give it to you every night, all year ’round. 
Let the night be mild or wild, moderate or 
bitter cold. Under proper shelter no discom- 


fort can reach you. For you have the most 
efficient, warmest and lightest sleeping robe 
ever made for porch, cabin, camp and trail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Ask your dealer today, or write us. Illus- 
trated folder with sizes and prices for you 
FREE on request. Write for them NOW. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Lid., 1905 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Ouachita Park Bill Again Raises 
Its Head 


The Ouachita National Park bill, vetoed 
by President Coolidge last spring, has again 
raised its head to threaten National Park 
standards and the integrity of the National 
Forests. On June 13, Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas reintroduced the defeated bill in the 
special session of Congress. The number of 
the new bill is S. 1494, and its purpose is to 
take from the Ouachita National Forests in 
Arkansas a large area of land and invest it 
with the title and status of a National Park. 

The reintroduction of the bill in the spe- 
cial session is interpreted by conservationists, 
who are practically a unit in opposing the 
measure, as a political move on the part of 
Senator Robinson and his Arkansas group. 
The plan, it is believed, is to have the bill 
on the Senate calendar when Congress meets 
this fall, secure its passage as quickly as pos- 
sible, and then endeavor to repass it over 
President Hoover’s expected veto. Robert 
Sterling Yard, Secretary of the National 
Parks Association, is calling upon friends of 
the parks and forests to prepare for another 
battle against this dangerous measure. 
“The fate of National Park standards,” he 
declares, “hangs upon this single issue in 
sectional politics.” 

When the Ouachita bill was before Con- 
gress last winter and had been passed by the 
House over the protest of a majority of 
members of the Public Lands Committee, 
Representative Don B. Colton, of Utah, 
Chairman of the Committee, wrote a special 
letter to President Coolidge urging that he 
veto the bill. 

“There are now pending before the Public 
Lands Committee,” wrote Mr. Colton, “twelve 
other bills seeking to create parks in the 
various sections of the country based upon 
the theory of local demand or general dis- 
tribution. I believe that before a Park is 
created Congress should either appoint a 
commission of experts to study the matter 
or should be governed by the Department 
of the Interior which now has charge of 
the Park Service, and that any theory of 
local distribution is entirely wrong. The 
area in the Ouachita National Forest does 
not measure up to the standard of a National 
Park. 

“If this bill becomes a law, the Public 
Lands Committee cannot consistently refuse 
to report out the other twelve bills and we 
shall have embarked upon a policy of creat- 
ing Parks not to preserve something distinc- 
tive in nature, but for the creation of recrea- 
tional centers under the Government.” 





Smoking Banned in California 
National Forests 

No smoking will be the rule in California’s 
eighteen National Forests throughout the fire 
season, according to the United States Forest 
Service. The only exceptions to the rule are 
established camps, places of residence, and 
certain high areas in the Sierra Nevadas. 
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New Yellowstone Theory 


A new history of the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone will need to be written, says 
Science News-Letter, as a result of geolog- 
ical research by members of the Princeton 
Summer School of Geology and Natural Re- 
sources who have just completed an investi- 
gation of the canyon and the area bordering 
this great natural ditch. 

When the first transcontinental expedition 
of Princeton geologists visited Yellowstone 
Park in 1926 they obtained the first hints that 
the origin and history of the canyon needed 
re-examination and possible revision. Last 
year the area was restudied by the geologists 
under the leadership of Professor R. M. 
Field, director of the expedition, and Pro- 
fessor O. T. Jones of the University of Man- 
chester, England, one of the foreign guests. 

During the Tertiary period, the age of 
mammals, some tens of millions of years 
ago, the geologists concluded, a canyon of 
nearly the present dimensions was excavated. 
This great waterworn depression was later 
blocked by volcanic lavas near its lower end 
and filled to the brim with sediments. The 
present canyon from the upper falls of the 
Yellowstone to the lower end was largely 
reexcavated only a few millions of years 
ago. The digging of the new canyon by 
the river’s water has taken place since the 
great Glacial epoch, when ice covered much 
of America. 


Scotland Plans National Park 


Plans to establish a National Park in Scot- 
land are being promulgated by a group of 
Scottish naturalists and representatives of 
various scenic and open-air organizations. 
The main object of the park would be to 
preserve a portion of the country in its primi- 
tive condition, with its native flora and fauna. 
The tract selected would include, if possible, 
all the essential features of Highland scenery 
such as lochs, hills, rivers, waterfalls, tarns, 
woods and a section of the coast line. Infor- 
mation about the National Parks of the United 
States, their administration and the financial 
problems connected with them have been fur- 
nished to Kenneth Ferguson, a leader in the 
Scottish project. 





Jefferson Fund for Forest Research 


A special fund, dedicated to Thomas Jeffer- 
son in honor of his interest in the natural sci- 
ences and wood technology, has been made 
available by an anonymous donor for forest 
research in Georgia. Alfred Akerman, di- 
rector of research for the fund, in announcing 
the gift, has asked interested persons to send 
in suggestions for its expenditure. The donor 
has suggested that part of the fund be used 
for an inquiry into the effect of multiple tax- 
ation on the cutting of immature timber crops 
and for an inquiry into the trend of state and 
federal forestral activities in their relation 
to the Jeffersonian principles of individual 
freedom, local self-government and limited 
federal government. 
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ee —_ Forest Fires Raze Hundred 
California Homes 


e More than 110 dwellings, representing a 
In the Big Tree loss of several million dollars, were de- 
stroyed early in July when a forest fire raged 
e down Mount Tamalpais, in Marin County, 
Nati on al Parks--- California. Famous Muir Woods, Potero 
Meadows and Redwood Gorge, while in the 

path of the blaze, were not damaged. 
The Sequoia and the General Within sight of San Francisco, the fire 
Grant—you will see trees from swept through Blythedale Canyon and 
z through Throckmorton Canyon, reducing 


thirty to forty feet in diameter— 
many palatial homes to ashes. Rare art 


ride through towering mountain . ’ ‘ 
treasures ranging from Persian rugs to oil 


samges «Heer Mt. W hitney, the paintings were destroyed. Included in homes 
highest peak in the continental destroyed were those of Colonel A. S. Rowan, 
United States—explore deep can- U. S. A., retired, noted bearer of the “Mes- 
yons—visit caves of great beauty ! sage to Garcia.” 


By superhuman effort on the part of fire 
fighters under the direction of E. B. Gardner, 
deputy State forester of California, the town 
of Mill Valley and the famous tavern on the 


We operate lodges, camps, stores, 
saddle horses, pack trains and 


sp 1 i 0 ? . 
motor transportation in both summit of Mount Tamalpais were saved. 
parks. Hundreds of men were thrown into ac- 
o.> tion at these points. 


While the flames were raging down the 

e picturesque mountain overlooking the Golden 
The Sequoia and General Gate, other fires were keeping rangers busy 

° throughout the State. In Madeira County, 
Grant National Parks Co. between the San Joaquin and Fresno Rivers, 
rangers were battling fire on a fifteen-mile 
front. Several homes were destroyed in the 


oe ———— a mountains back of Santa Cruz. 





Sequoia National Park, California 











RATER LAKE | 


NATIONAL PARK 
SOUTHERN OREGON 


fe apere LAKE, the most beauti- 
ful body of water in the whole 

world, surrounded by precipitous 
walls of an extinct volcano. The lodge and 
camps are upon the very rim at an altitude 
of over 7,000 feet. Wonderful fishing, boat- 
ing, horseback rides and auto trips about 
the lake. Reached by Southern Pacific, 
Shasta or Cascade Railroads or stage lines; 
also by wonderful highway for those wish- 
ing to visit the park in their own cars. 








co: 


CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
CRATER LAKE, OREGON 
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“Bear Facts” from Mt. Rainier 


“It sometimes seems,” writes C. Frank 
Brockman in the Mt. Rainier National Park’s 
Nature News, “that the whole administration 
revolves about Bruin’s antics, for a park with- 
out bears is like Potash without Perlmutter, 
and however much the visitors admire the 
regal beauty of the ‘mountain’ and the floral 
display of the subalpine fields, their trip is 
never complete until they have seen a bear.” 

Permanent residents of the park are also 
interested, he adds, but in a different man- 
ner, for they know that he is essentially a 
“Peck’s Bad Boy.” Many of the bears make 
the rounds of camps, hotels, and residences, 
exacting tributes from the kitchens and pur- 


Oastler 





“Bruin’’—the Monarch of Rainier Na- 
tional Park—‘‘knee-deep in June”’ 


loining without ceremonial unguarded mor- 
sels that come within their range of smell. 

Park officials suspect they have some means 
of relaying grub-stake information and cite 
the example of Betty’s three cubs. One of 
the cubs was bribed by means of a piece of 
bread to pose for a photograph and it was 
not long after he had departed that another 
of the brood put in appearance and, with in- 
gratiating poses, invited food and photog- 
raphy. : 

Betty returned with her three cubs this 
spring, and evidence supports the theory that 
she was giving them a final examination in 
foraging for themselves. Their return was 
heralded by overturned garbage cans, by 
screened coolers ripped from their moorings 
on back porches and similar vandalism. Soon 
afterward Betty left the cubs, Mr. Brockman 
relates, and now they are putting their knowl- 
edge to practical tests. Judging from the way 
the brown cub was working on a cooler the 
other day, says Mr. Brockman, they must 
have passed their examinations magnum cum 
laude. 


EMPIRE 


(BUILDER — 





NORTHWEST 
VACATIONLANDS 


via 


"Ew LMPIRE 
BUILDER 


HIS new companion train of the Oriental 

Limited affords the utmost in travel luxury 

over a route famed for historic interest and 
scenic beauty . . . Special Pullman equipment includes 
the most perfectly-appointed sun room observation 
car ever built. Radioequipped,of 
course ... Leaves Chicago daily, 
9:00 p. m., for Glacier National 
Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Rainier National Park,Mt.Baker 
National Forest, Portland. Low 
summer fares. Write today for 
descriptive books. 


A. J. DICKINSON, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 701, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 








The New Electrified Cascade Tunnel Route 
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Right to the Rim in a Santa Fe Pullman to 
OR aritins 


alifornia 






Grand 


on your way to 


nia, via the Grand Canyon mule back trail trips and rim 
is one of life’s most satisfying motor drives. 
experiences. The changing colors, the 
fantastic carvings, the mys- 
tery and the beauty of the 
Grand Canyon must be seen 


A SANTA FE trip to Califor- Take plenty of time for the 


Just stay in your comfort- 
able Pullman until you reach 
the South rim. There, near 
the head of Bright Angel With your own eyes. 


Trail, is El Tovar, one of Fred The Santa Fe is the only 
Harvey’s best hotels —open railway to Grand Canyon 
all the year. National Park. 





Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 

Railway Exchange, Chicago 

Am interested in trip to California, via Grand Canyon National Park, 
Please send me foiders and detailed information. 
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A Message to Advertisers 


Advertisers who ue AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
do so with the assurance that their message reaches persons of means 
interested in outdoor recreation, such as camping, fishing and hunting; 
trees and tree planting; conservation of forests and dependent wild 
life; lumber and allied industries. Remember the rate is but five dol- 
lars a column inch. Why not consider? Address Business Manager, 
1523 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















Fred Merrill Named State 


Forester of Mississippi 


Fred B. Merrill, assistant State Forester of 
Georgia, has been appointed State Forester 
of Mississippi, according to the State Forestry 
Commission. Mr. Merrill will succeed Roy 
Hogue, who resigned last month, and will 
take up his duties August 15. H.C. Mitchell 
will continue as assistant State Forester. 

Mr. Merrill, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was formerly State Forester of Ken- 
tucky, and served for a number of years as 
assistant State Forester of North Carolina 
and as forest assistant with the United States 


Forest Service. 


Lassen National Park Gets 
Museum 


An interesting museum and forty acres of 
land have just been added to the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park through the action 
of the Secretary of the Interior in accepting 
a deed proffered by B. F. Loomis, of Ander- 
son, California. The land was situated in a 
section that was added to the Park through 
the passage of the act extending its bound- 
aries through the addition of approximately 
24,280 acres containing interesting scenic 
spectacles associated with the volcanic phe- 
nomena of the region. 

Mr. Loomis purchased the land which was 
then in private ownership with the idea of 
constructing a museum in memory of his 
daughter, Mae, for future donation to the 
National Park. It is constructed of softly- 
tinted native stone and reinforced concrete 
throughout, the only wood used being in the 
window frames and the bronze-covered door. 
The main building is seventy-two feet long 
and twenty-seven feet wide, and has an oval 
concrete roof with twenty skylights. Ex- 
tending from it is another building which 
contains exhibitions of wild-life groups of the 
region. The main building is devoted pri- 
marily to volcanic exhibits, including a 
photographic history of Lassen Peak and its 


recent eruptions. 





$75,000 Available for Purchase 
of Bird Sanctuaries 


A fund of $75,000, the first unit of the 
$8,000,000 appropriation authorized by Con- 
gress for the purchase of migratory bird 
refuges under the bird conservation act of 
February 18, has been placed at the disposal 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for use during 1929. 

The new law authorizes the appropria- 
tion of money for the selection, purchase and 
maintenance of marsh and water areas 
suitable for use as sanctuaries. Paul G. Red- 
ington, chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, has announced that work this year 
will consist mainly of investigations, exami- 
nations and appraisals of areas proposed for 


acquisition. 
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THE KEEPER OF THE 
“THUNDERING HERD” 


No man is better known in and around 
Yellowstone National Park than “Buffalo 
Bob” Lacombe, chief buffalo keeper. He 
knows buffalo as probably no other man in 
the world knows them. He has worked with 
them for eleven years and his everlasting 
success in building up the herd, in protect- 
ing it from hemorrhagic septicaemia, in stag- 
ing some of the greatest buffalo stampedes 
in America, has made a monument for the 
National Park Service. Were it not for 
Bob such a film as “The Thundering Herd” 
might never have 
been made. 

Bob meets roy- 
alty and laborers 
alike. He has 
made contact with 
all types of per- 
sons during his 
work in the Park. 
A personal friend 
of Emerson 
Hough, host to 
the Crown Prince 
and Princess of 
Sweden, Bob 
meets everyone in 
the same quiet, 
unassuming man- 
ner that he meets 
an emergency sit- 
uation with his 
buffalo; whether 
it be a stampede 
or inoculation 
against disease, 
makes no differ- 
ence to him. Even 
in the proverbial 
“Jaws of death” 
Bob is cool. At 
one time he found a bull which he thought 
too weak from lack of food to rise. He took 





“Buffalo Bob” Lacombe 


hay to the animal, which suddenly, with a 
determined desperation to do away with his 
benefactor, scrambled to his feet and charged 
down on Lacombe. Bob raced the bull on 
foot to the edge of the river, where he slid 
over the cliff, deciding to take his chances in 
the swirling waters of the Yellowstone, 
rather than a certain death by facing the en- 
raged animal. Fortunately he caught a small 
tree, where he clung until rescued. On an- 
other occasion Bob’s horse was tipped over 
by a charging bull and he escaped death 
only by holding the horse down in front of 
him. 

Like his former Chief, Sam Woodring, Bob 
Lacombe served in the Philippines before 
entering the service in Yellowstone. During 
his twelve years in “the islands,” from 1899 
to 1911, Fate brought these two men together, 
who were later destined to carry on, hand in 
hand, in a great work. 











ell-kept Grounds 
guire Dustless Driveways 
and Jennis. Court 


THE PERFECT DUSTLESSNESS effected by the use of Solvay 
Calcium Chloride makes this treatment desirable in 

grounds and parks wherever fresh, clean appearance is 
important. 














Not only does Solvay treatment eliminate the 
dust; it reduces sun-glare, prevents growth of 
unsightly weeds, and keeps treated surfaces 
trim and attractive. There are never any ac- 
cumulations of offensive dust on trees and 
shrubbery near a Solvay-treated surface. 


Write today for Booklet 5757 
SoLvAY SALES CorRPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 









SOL 


CALC §. | | 
CHLORIDE | 


Flake 77% -80% j 
The Ideal Dust-layer and Surface Binder 

















‘Drive the 
Waters’ 
this Year / 


OR about half the cost of a low-priced car you can “drive” 
the waters this year. It’s more fun than flying, with a 
powerful, quiet-running Evinrude at the stern of a sleek, trim 
runabout! Room for the whole family. Away from the 
crowds, traffic. : 
Four twin-cylinder Evinrudes to choose from—2¥, 6, 14, 20 H. P., 
with light weights of 43, 58, 75 and 95 lbs. respectively. 
A size for any craft from canoe to small cruiser. Waterproof ignition, easy 
starting made still easier, torpedo streamline, underwater exhaust and many 


other new 1929 features fully described in new Evinrude Year Book Send 
for it today. . 
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Portable Fire 
Protection 
104- Pound Evinrude 
High-Pressure Pumper 
for rural and forest-fire 
protection. 
Free Catalog 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
13003 27th Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Trim Your Trees 





Yourself : 


. THe Bartiett No. 1 R— 
y TREE TRIMMER has a com- 
pound lever head and is made 
with a drop-forged blade of 
bayonet steel which holds an 
edge like a razor. It is design- 
ed for heavy work and will 
cut a limb up to 114 inches 
in diameter. Pole will not 
warp or bend. Each trimmer 
fully warranted. 














Each 
6-ft. pole, one piece $5.50 
8-ft. pole, one piece 5.80 
10-ft. pole, one piece 6.10 
12-ft. pole, one piece 6.45 
14-ft. pole, one piece 6.80 
16-ft. pole, one piece 7.20 


BARTLETT 


Manufacturing Company 


419 E. Lafayette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














Oriental Flowering Trees 
cAmerica’s Finest Collections 
Japanese Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 

illustrations. 
A.E. WOHLERT 
930 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


TheGARDEN 
ERIES 











ills Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape. as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 
Box 501 Evergreen Specialists Dundee, III. 











GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS 
Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds {7° ,,°"¢ ,°,,,the 


est collections in Britain; 2,000 varieties, collected from 
the mountains and plains of the world. Lists postpaid 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection containing 15 distinct 
varieties, $1.50; 32 varieties, $2.50. Also 10 varieties of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas 
Dianthus, _Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums, Papavers, 
Primulas, Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas, or Violas. 
1.25. Remittance by post-office money order. 


Rey. A. F. Anderson Glen Hall, Leicester England 





5,000,000 Evergreen Seedlings 
and Transplants 
Northern Minnesota grown, hardy 

and healthy. 

Please submit your want list for 

quotation. Catalog mailed free 

Samples of any one variety for 10c. 
LUDVIG MOSBAEK 

Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn. 














Scott’s Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns! 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that’s 
everlasting and makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Creeping Bent—long recognized as the ideal grass 
for golf putting greens—is now producing Super- 
Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 
Fall is the best time to plant. 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 

451 Main Street Marvsville, Ohio 








VETERAN SOLDIER-RANGER 


Of Colonel John R. White, Superintendent 
of Sequoia National Park, California, and 
also in charge of its little neighbor, the Gen- 
eral Grant Park, it has been said: “He 
lost his health in the Army and regained it 
in the National Park Service.” To one who 
knows of his amazingly active career, those 
few words speak volumes. 

Born in Reading, England, of Welsh de- 
scent, the love of travel and adventure led 
him when only a seventeen-year-old red- 
headed youngster to join the Greek Foreign 
Legion, and he fought against the Turks in 
Thessaly in the War of 1897. This little ad- 
venture acted as a hors d’oeuvre to the lad’s 
appetite for adventure. So in 1898 he came 
over to America, going to British Columbia 
and then on to Alaska for the Klondike 
gold rush. The following year he enlisted in 
the United States Army for Philippine serv- 
ice. After two years in the army he joined 
the newly-formed Philippine constabulary as 
second lieutenant, serving for thirteen years 
and rising to the rank of colonel. 

After a stirring career with 
stabulary forces Colonel White was in De- 
cember, 1914, retired for physical disability 
incurred in the line of duty. But he refused 
When the United States 


the con- 


to stay disabled. 





Colonel John R. White 


entered the war, he served as commanding 
officer of the military training school at 
Antun. Later he was deputy provost mar- 
shal of the Paris A. E. F. 

It was in 1919 that he first joined the Na- 
tional Park Service, being appointed chief 
ranger of the Grand Canyon National Park 
and later its acting superintendent. The 
next year he was appointed Superintendent 
of Sequoia National Park and Acting Super- 
intendent of General Grant National Park. 

Ever since boyhood he has been interested 
in outdoor life, especially in natural history. 
While in the Philippines he made a collec- 
tion of more than 600 birds, many of which 
were new to collections in the United States. 
The collection is now in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 
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IRIS COLLECTION 


Beginners’ Collection: 6 plants for 50¢ 

We have assembled a collection, in- 
cluding a half-dozen different types 
and colors, no two of which will be 
alike. Each plant will be plainly la- 
beled, so that you can tell what vari- 
ety it is, in case you want to order 
more of the same variety. The six 
strong plants will be sent to you, Par- 
cel Post charges prepaid, on receipt 
of 50¢. 


Peony-Lovers Collection 


We have made a collection of three 
good peonies, viz: 

Fextiva Maxima, white 

Formosa, pink 

Felix Crousse, red 


Each one is the very best of its 
color at a medium price, and at our 
regular price would cost you $1.85. 
We will make you this collection post- 
paid for $1.65. 

Ask for our Descriptive Catalog of Hardy 


Flowering Shrubs, Shade Trees, 
Evergreens and Roses 


BOYD NURSERY COMPANY 
McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 




















National Forest 


TIMBER 
For Sale 


Sealed bids will be received by the District For- 
ester, U. S. Appraiser’s Stores Building, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, up to and including November 4, 
1929, for all the merchantable dead timber, stand- 
ing or down, and all the live timber marked or 
designated for cutting on an area embracing 62,587 
acres within Ts. 59, 60 and 61 N., Rs. 8 and 9 
W., 4th P. M., Block One, Kawishiwi Working 
Circle, Superior National Forest, Minnesota, esti- 
mated to be 37,420,000 feet, board measure, of 
sawtimber and 212,150 cords of pulpwood of jack 
pine, 3,740,000 feet, board measure, of sawtimber 
and 54,800 cords of pulpwood of spruce, 180,000 
feet, board measure, of sawtimber and 4,350 cords 
of pulpwood of balsam, 920,000 feet, board meas- 
ure, of white pine sawtimber, 320,000 feet, board 
measure, of Norway pine sawtimber, 28,120 cords 
of aspen pulpwood and 8,930 cords of birch bolts, 
more or less; and an unestimated amount of cedar 
posts and poles and jack pine, cedar, birch and 
tamarack railway ties, to be purchased and removed 
at the option of the purchaser. Unless such amounts 
are changed by the District Forester, a minimum 
of 9,000,000 feet b. m. of sawtimber and 75,000 
cords of pulpwood, or an equivalent volume of all 
forms of material, and a maximum of 13,500,000 
feet b. m. of sawtimber and 97,500 cords of pulp- 
wood, or an equivalent volume of all forms of ma- 
terial, may be cut during each 3-year period of 
the sale contract. No bid of less than $5.00 per 
M feet b. m. for white pine, $4.50 per M feet 
b. m. for Norway pine, $2.25 per M feet b. m. for 
jack pine and balsam, $3.75 per M feet b. m. for 
spruce, and $1.00 per M feet b. m. for aspen and 
birch sawtimber, and $1.90 per single cord for 
spruce pulpwood, $1.00 per single cord for balsam 
and jack pine pulpwood, 25¢ per single cord for 
aspen pulpwood, and 25¢ per single cord for birch 
bolts, 10¢ each for hewed railway ties, 1¢ per 
linear foot for cedar poles and 20¢ per hundred 
linear feet for cedar posts, will be considered. 
$5,000 must be deposited with each bid, to be ap- 
plied on the purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages, according to the 
conditions of sale. The right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved, including bids the acceptance of 
which would result in the manufacture of the tim- 
ber outside of the United States. 


Before bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the timber, the conditions of sale, the sub- 
mission of bids, and the opportunities to bid for 
additional timber upon the completion of the cut- 
ting of that now offered, should be obtained from 
the Forest Supervisor, Ely, Minnesota, or the Dis- 
trict Forester, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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DEAN OF THE YOSEMITE 


One August day in 1866 the State of Su- 
walki, Poland, registered a new subject of 
the Russian Czar. He was christened Ga- 
briel, Son of Sovulewski. But for the past 


thirty-five years, Gabriel Sovulewski, in 


plain, good old American, or, “Barbwire” 
Sovulewski, as he was known in the early 
days of the Yosemite, has served his adopted 
country. 

Mr. Sovulewski’s National Park experience 
began with the creation of the Yosemite, the 
Sequoia and the General Grant Parks. In 
1891 these parks were given into the keeping 
of the United States Army, and the following 
year, as a corporal, he was given full charge 
of General Grant Park. His first experience 
in Yosemite was in 1895, when his troop as- 
sumed full responsibility of caring for this 
picturesque area. For three years he partici- 
pated in the determined drive to make the 


Yosemite that which was intended by Con- 





Gabriel Sovulewski 


gress by a persistent war against cattle and 
sheep poachers. It was during this develop- 
ment that he received his name of “Barb- 
wire” Sovulewski. It is said that in the face 
of protests, threats and abuse from cattle and 
sheep men, he removed every barbwire fence 
not mentioned in the contracts of the con- 
cessioners. 

Then came the Spanish-American War, 
and his troop was ordered to the Philippines. 
He received his discharge at the termination 
of his enlistment and returned to the Yo- 
semite in 1899 as a civilian packer and guide. 
In 1914 it became necessary to withdraw the 
troops from National Park Service and Ga- 
briel Sovulewski was appointed Acting Su- 
perintendent Park. 
Later W. B. Lewis was made Superintend- 


of Yosemite National 
ent—but the one-time subject of the Czar 
Today, with 


twenty-nine years of service in the National 


remained as his assistant. 
Parks, he occupies the unique position of 
dean of the Yosemite—and of the National 
Parks personnel in general, for that matter. 

















Use an IRISH MOVER 


THE IRISH ORGANIZATION 


for your 


Tree Moving 





Patented and manufactured 
by CHAS. F. IRISH CO. 


The IRISH TREE MOVER is 


Built in several sizes—to handle trees from 6” to 30” in diameter. 

Especially designed to carry a large soil mass about the roots. 

Loading strain is exerted under and against the ball of earth, thereby avoiding 
undue strain on the tree trunk. 

20 square feet of steel cradle supports the soil and root mass while tree is being 
moved. 

Practically all steel construction. 

Rigs for lease or rental—with or without operators. 

Descriptive leaflet and price list on request. 


CHAS. F. IRISH CO. 


Arborists 
Branch 
Detroit, Mich. 


418 E. 105th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 
COMPLETE ARBOREAL SERVICE 





























We want a few more 
high-grade 


salesmen 





We advertise in American Forests and Forest Life because 
the type of man who reads American Forests and Forest Life 
can appreciate the points involved in selling a high-type, 
nationally advertised tree service such as ours. 


Previous experience in our line isnot necessary. To the men 
who qualify we offer an immediately worth-while income and 
every assistance and co-operation to grow with us at the rate 
we are growing. We have background and service developed to 
a degree which appeals at once to the high-grade clientele we 
serve. Write for details at once. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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drawings by Ruth PWhite | 


American Woods 


F A collection of actual wood sections —— j 
i (showing end, quarter and flat grains of Oh, Ranger! jections to kings, as such, but he feared talk- 
: each species), with text, telling uses, el es See. Bie f 
properties, distribution, ete. The plates Humor finds a place with fact in the Na- ing to them. owever, they got along fa- 
in which the thin sections are mounted , : ; mously after the ranger had greeted the King 
are removable for examination. tional Parks. Perhaps the best proof of this. Be sisi 
_Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in ia: amma a ih, Meer? be Maine Oh, AA in this manner: “They told me what to say 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to $ J 0 you, Ming, but I've fecom Gk. ue Wf ie ie 
binding. Send for list of species in each bright, new Director of the National Park Ba g; g » § 1s 
volume. raat “ ion ae ; agreeable to you, I wish you'd call me Billy 
Service, and Frank J. Taylor. The book, Nl call v ee test , 
e : : . 
Handbook of Trees humorously illustrated by Ruth P. White, and and I'll call you King. 


As special camp cook for His Majesty, 
Billy took full advantage of his rights and > 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 


tify all of the trees east of the Rocky published by the Stanford University Press, 





Mountains and north of the Gulf States gives some interesting and funny sidelights , 
at any season. nye ° . ° ° ae prerogatives and more than once other mem- 
$8 ‘and $15, according to binding. on the job of administering our National apr I Snel sie 
Lantern and Microscope Mounts of Parks. For instance— a OF: SRE: SAFE DREEE URES: ETRE SE TNE 
Woods, Tree Studies for Lantern, etc. Billy call out: 
Write for further information . . Uae Ki 2 
His Majesty! Say, King, shoot me that side of bacon, 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. stl cou? deaet all hare rq >? 
Lowville, N. Y. There was Billy Nelson, an_ old-time will pon? Rom set quniter sap a Jers | 


ranger on the Yosemite Park, who was de- I 


Only Bears? 
We learn, too, that something like this is 
all in the day’s work of a Park Ranger. 
“Oh, Ranger, can I take your picture with 











H. Dunster Mead & Associates 


Consulting Tree Surgeons 


11 West 42nd Street, New York City 


a bear?” 





Consultants for Landscape Engineers 
of America, Inc., and others. City and 
Town Shade Tree Problems a spe- 





cialty. Complete Surveys made, mini- 


mum fee $10.00. tailed to act as guide and guardian to the 
King of Belgium when he visited the Park 
Pennsylvania 0437 Longacre 6682 several years ago. At first Billy did not 








relish the job. He had no fundamental ob- 





“Just a minute, ma’am, until I show this 
gentleman where to go fishing.” 
“Oh, Ranger, that’s a lovely bear! Stand 














| 
| TREES THAT SAVE YEARS pica gy aint 09 
, putting your arm around him. It would make 
; For hedging, screening, binding a slope, or planting a conspicuous hillside where | a peachy shot. ; ; : 
i immediate effect is desired, we can supply good-sized Norway spruce and Scotch | “Sorry, ma’am, but it’s against regulations 
pine at low prices. We wish to sell about 20,000 of these trees for delivery be- | to hug the bears.” 
tween August 15th and November Ist and are making the following low prices. 
Inquire for prices on car lots. Hite Handicap 
Norway spruce: 10 100 1000 ae 5 
ie ets cn lantisuinsimiscranongise $4 00 $36.00 $300.00 A visitor was caught red-handed writing 
St 22 Seer 12.50 80.00 700.00 bis names on oneel ts came ot Valens 
UG RM PE EIR oi iccid us. Sa oc sine evan cs cens BORO 140.00 , : : - 
ne Park and listened while the ranger “read 
otch pine: a 7 = 
a ee eae 60.00 550.00 || the law” to him. Then he sought the super- 
18-24" XXX B. & Bo ..... ee cece eee ee ween eee 10.00 90.00 800.00 | intendent and unburdened his anger. 
EEN ics coh adcees pan cenernv tans 15.00 135.00 1100.00 | tes ee el f hes 
al eae eEseecnensery 4.00 25.00 200.00 | t's about what you'd expect from these 
] PN MR eee era Gia ans tw ic eerie a os 6.00 30.00 250.00 | rangers,” he told the superintendent. “They’re 
White Spruce specimens: the dregs from the cities, out here because 
POORER WOR ois adilacia ster ceed cee A6ROD 140.00 Riga ; he etme 
MN I gi akc dnen sso ness ie ccaccn 175.00 they can’t make a living elsewhere. ; 
Each X indicates one transplanting. | “Yes, I guess that’s it,” said the superin- 
If you require any evergreens, shade or fruit trees, shrubs, vines or hardy plants | tendent dryly. “That ranger never had a 
and ferns please let us send you our catalog and quote you. We pay special atten- | chance. He's nothing but a grandson and a 


tion to native trees and plants for naturalizing. great-grandson of two presidents of the 


United States. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, 3, a. eet The ranger was William Henry Harrison 


III. 
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Power Commission to Act on 
Cumberland Falls Project 


Entire jurisdiction over the question of 
granting power permits for the development 
of Cumberland Falls on the Cumberland 
River in Kentucky has been assumed by the 
Federal Power Commission. The Cumber- 
land Hydroelectric Company has filed ap- 
plication for such a permit and its request 
was pending when the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission was questioned. 
Whether the commission has the right to re- 
ject such a license on the grounds that power 
development would destroy the scenic beauty 
of the falls has not yet been decided. 





Ranger Commended for Effort to 
Rescue Air Crash Victim 

Forest Ranger Keith H. McCool, of the 
Whitman National Forest, Oregon, has re- 
ceived a letter of commendation from Sec- 
retary Hyde for his efforts to rescue an air- 
mail pilot who crashed in the Wallowa 
Mountains. William Brokam, a trapper, had 
found Pilot Harold E. Buckner severely in- 
jured and had carried him through miles of 
soft, deep snow to his cabin. Upon learning 
of the accident, Ranger McCool organized a 
relief party to bring the pilot out for medical 
attention. 

The party journeyed on horseback many 
miles through snow often five feet deep and 
along trails from which it was necessary to 
chop leaning and fallen trees to negotiate a 
passage. It was found that the pilot had 
died, and Ranger McCool brought the body 
back to the station over the same difficult 
route. 

“That the trip was made without serious 
accident to yourself or anyone in your party,” 
wrote Secretary Hyde, “is a tribute to your 
high qualities of leadership and organizing 
ability, and that it was outside the official 
requirements of your position adds to the 
meritorious character of your action. I ask 
you to accept this expression of the Depart- 
ment’s appreciation of the fine spirit of help- 
fulness in an emergency which you so self- 
sacrificingly displayed.” 





Forestry for Camp Directors 

The first conference of New England Camp 
Directors and Councillors to discuss forestry 
in relation to summer camp activities for 
boys and girls was held at Camp Kehonka 
on Winnepasaukee Lake near Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, from June 18 to 25, under 
the auspices of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests. Its forester, 
Philip W. Ayres, was assisted by Professor 
E. V. Jotter of the School of Forestry and 
Conservation at the University of Michigan; 
W. R. Mattoon of the United States Forest 
Service and G. H. Collingwood, forester for 
The American Forestry Association. 

The program included tree identification, 
forest planting and also the transplanting of 
individual trees on the camp grounds, trail 
location and construction, map making, camp 
cookery and overnight hikes. 









New Vacation Thrills? 


House Party 


ALL -EXPENSE 
COMQU ICTED 


















Mvest, gayest, most care- 
vacation trip . . . Guild 
rg.with a jolly group 
xurious special trains 
tion-lands of the 
nada. 


United Seates a 


Special trains lea’ 0, eastbound and 
re to August 25. 


Recreation car for movies*bridge, dancing. 


Comprehensive sight-seei Leading hotels. 
Expert couriers. Choose te from hun- 
dreds of interesting trips describe¢ r beau- 
tifully illustrated booklets: —_ 


““Wonderland of the West’’— Summer 
Tours of the Pacific Northwest, Canadian Rock- 
ies, Pacific Coast, Yellowstone, Alaska, Califor- 
nia, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Colorado, Zion 
National Park, Hawaii. Ask for Booklet ‘DW’. 

“Historic East’»—Summer Tours of the 
Atlantigg@oast, Washington, Philadelphia, Ar- 
lantic @ity“New York, Boston, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Niagara Falls, Virginia, Bermu- 
da, the White Moumitains. Ask for Booklet ‘DE’. 


ART CRAFTS 7 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 762, ech Michigan ae 











Know Your 


P’s ana Q’s 
Unused Land Acreage 


CAN BE MADE TO 
PRODUCE 
Profitably 


Tracts 5 acres to 1000 acres may be 
made to pay from 5 to 7 times the 
original investment within ten years. 


Send for Circular 


Landscape Engineers of America 
INCORPORATED 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania 0437 Longacre 6682 


A complete landscape service in all its 
phases 
























“Dual-Purpose Trees” 


Aside from producing an 
abundance of the finest nuts, 
our grafted nut trees make ideal 
specimens for the lawn or home grounds. 


Send for our catalogue of hardy nut trees 
today, and plan now for your fall planting. 
(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 


P. O. BOX 527 LANCASTER, PA. 








it for its beauty, if nothing else. 


100 fine Erythronium bulbs (5 species, 
20 each) for $3. 


25 Trilliums (5 each of 5 varieties) for 


$1.50 


CARL PURDY, 














California Erythroniums, or Dogtooth Violets 


Wild Flowers and Forest Trees 


HOSE who love fine forest trees must of necessity have a liking for their cousins, the wild 
flowers. Beginning when I was 17, fifty years of my life have been given to bringing into culti- 
vation the lovely wild flowers of the “West of the Rocky” region. 

My catalogue of native bulbs has many pictures, including some very fine colored plates. Cultural 


directions are minute and are given for different localities. You will enjoy this little book and keep 


Hereis Your Chance to Enjoy these Flowers 


49 Camassia, including C. Leichtlinii, 


blue; 12 C. Leichtlinii, white or cream; 
25 C. esculenta, all for $2. 


These offers are for fall shipment, postpaid, and safe delivery guaranteed. 
My special bulb catalogue will be sent postpaid on request. 


Box 93, Ukiah, Calif. 


—_ 
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At Last--- 


A Bargain in 
HEMLOCK 


This superb evergreen is difficult to 
raise. Losses are usually heavy. This 








year, owing to a good crop, we offer 


the following prices: 


100 1000 
3-year, 4 to 8 inch trans- 
ee ee $10.00 $60.00 
10 to 15 inch, twice 
transplanted ......... 50.00 395.00 








Other Bargains in Evergreens 


OW is the time to take advantage of these advance offers. If you wish to plant 
next spring, we will hold your order for you. Or can make immediate shipment 
for Autumn planting. 


100 1000 

Norway Red Pine Sen, EC ee 95.00 
Concolor Fir RS OS a 9, ere 24.00 195.00 
e i ee ee, 0, eee 35.00 295.00 

“d ? eee... 2, eee 50.00 395.00 
Douglas Fir ee D&S 35.00 295.00 
“ < Ne 2, ae erreee 60.00 495.00 
Colorado Spruce 2000 10-12 inches XX.................. 35.00 295.00 
Austrian Pine 3000 10-15 inches XX.................. 15.00 100.00 


Y special arrangement for those interested in commercial forestry in smaller 
sizes, we offer special quantity prices as follows: 


{2-year Seedlings $5.00 per thousand 


Norway Spruce.......... 
. { 3-year transplants 10.50 per thousand 
White Spruce............ | 4-year transplants 16.00 per thousand 
. {2-year Seedlings $5.00 per thousand 
— "on te h) "eae { 3-year transplants 12.00 per thousand 
aga (Scote cslahdeetaahte | 4-year transplants 16.00 per thousand 


Write for our Fall Price List containing hundreds of other varieties and sizes— 
or order direct from this page. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Fifty Church Street, New York City 











THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
Master Printers 


Eckington Place and Florida Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








JIM McBRIDE—OLD TIMER 


The name of Jim McBride and the term 
“old timer” are synonymous. Jim has grown 
up with the Yellowstone National Park and 
has watched with keen interest the develop- 
ments of the great park system. He entered 
Yellowstone a young man in his early 
twenties, and will leave a young man at 
sixty-five. 

Packer, driver, scout, ranger and friend 
of Roosevelt, Burroughs and a score of 
others, Jim has lived his life within the 
Yellowstone. It was Jim who found the 





Jim McBride 


cache of Ed Howell, the last of the notorious 
poachers in the Yellowstone, and caused the 
arrest that brought a United States Commis- 
sioner to the Park, marking the beginning of 
prosecution for lawlessness. It was Jim who 
proposed that an arch be built at the north- 
ern entrance of Yellowstone, and it was 
largely due to his friendship with Theodore 
Roosevelt that it was finally erected. 

His most dangerous experience during his 
long period of service was when he made 
his second arrest. “Two of us found a fellow 
near Snake River,” Jim relates, “whom we 
suspected of possessing furs. I walked up 
to him and he shot at me. I dropped to the 
ground and lay behind a rock while he fired 
seven times. When he had emptied his rifle 
I knocked him off his horse with the butt of 
my gun. We thought he was dead and were 
debating whether to bury him, take his body 
to headquarters, or throw it into the Snake 
River. We had just decided on the last 
disposition when he came to. That meant 
that we had to take him to headquarters. 


France Paints Trees 


In an effort to bring down the number of 
automobile accidents due to darkened roads, 
France is painting its highway trees white. 
The experiment is being carried out by the 
Ministry of Public Works and the Touring 
Club of France. The trees are painted up 
to a height of about six feet, and their num- 
ber will exceed 100,000 before the experi- 
ment ends. 
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‘Collected and Nursery Grown 
Leading in quality and service for 
twenty-six years 

OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE mailed on 
request to points east of the Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1100 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2,000 feet from Lackawanna Trail, Pa. 
Route 2; U. S. Route 611. Vésitors welcome at any time. 











Rhododendrons—Kalmias 
Azaleas—Our Specialty 
Send List of Wants for Prices. 


MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 














For a half century producers 
of high-grade plant material 
in complete assortment. 


ESF. Nurseries 


WM.FLEMERS SONSINC. 


Springfield, NewJersey 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 


es y eae . . ~ 

We Specialize in ORCHIDS. 
Orchids Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids to 


Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical Gardens. 
Will appreciate your orders whenever you need 


orchids. 
Send for Special List No. 81 
LAGER & HURRELL 

Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock. 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 


Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, 








Established 1866 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Plant materia! for Landscape yr en and 
Forestry Projects. ng line of 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
nd Evergreens, Lining Out Stock, 
Native Plant eens 
Catalog Upon Req 
Long Distance, Naperville | No. 5 


SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 


My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 


Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 
Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 
Grafted, including Koster Blue Spruce. 


New London, Connecticut 








High-Class Flowering Shrubs ano Trees 
FOREST SEEDLINGS 
Also Scions and Cuttings 


ROSEBANK NURSERY CO.. INC. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


EVERGREENS 


Trees, Shrubs and Perennials for 
Landscape or Forestry Planting. 
Catalog sent on request. 

THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO 
Box 158 New Haven, Conn. 


PEONIES : IRISES 


Le Cygne, Walter Faxon, Mikado, Kelway’s 

Glorious and others of the world’s best 

peonies at attractive prices. 

Morning Splendor Iris, a leader, only $1.50 
Send name and address for catalog 


E. M. Buechly, Box F, | Soementin, 








The Nurseries whose advertisements appear 
in AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE are 
chosen from the leading nurseries in their 
respective localities. 

When writing for their catalogs—please 
mention AMERICAN ForESTS AND ForEst 
Lire—It Helps. 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 


10 Karl Rosefield—Best Red $5.00 
10 Couronne D’Or—White 2.50 
10 Tri de Lille—Pink ae 2.50 


All 30 roots for $8.00 $10.00 
10 Peonies, all colors, our selection, $2.50 
Send for list of over 100 varieties 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
R-3, Kansas City, Mo 


=== EVERGREENS = 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 
The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 








BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 
H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 














RED PINE 


500,000 Excellent Four-Year Transplants 
6-10”; $15 per 1,000 


Write for Price List of other species 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 


FRYEBURG, MAINE 





Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








SHADE TREES FOR PARK PLANTING 


Also General Nursery Stock 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Successors to P. J. Berckmans Co. 
Augusta - - - - Georgia 











Or do your forest planting with our sturdy 
young stock. 
Send for our descriptive price list today. 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 


GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


Bound Brook New Jersey 
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ean you ¥% * 


hunt or fish at your best 


without one of these? 


Hirscu-Wers Stacs are as far ahead of the old 
style hunting coat as the modern rifle is ahead 
of the old flintlock. Cold stays out. Rain 
bounces off. Winds don’t penetrate. And yet—— 
the body breathes naturally. Guaranteed water- 
proof. Warmer than a coat. Eight roomy pock- 
ets—one large game pocket across back. Double 
sleeves. Full shoulder cape. Made of finest Oregon all-wool 
flannel. Built for alife of action in the great outdoors. 

If your dealer can't supply you—ORDER DIRECT. Price 
$12.50, postage paid. Send for catalog showing styles and colors. 
Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept. F-1. Portland, Oregon. 






i <a PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
Osss0 Black ; Brown and Black. PLAIN : For- 
est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Blue 








If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Kane’s PICTURESQUE AMERICA 


“Must be seen to be appreciated. Mere 
description can never do justice to its 
500 inspiring illustrations.”—Outdoor 
Life. 

“A handsome, informing, interesting, 
useful book.”—New York Times. 


Limited edition, $10.00. 
RESORTS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
358 Fifth Avenue New York 


(On request, one of the few remaining copies 
sent postpaid for 10 days’ approval) 








SOUTHERN 
GAME PRESERVES 
REFORESTRY TRACTS 
SEA ISLANDS 

On coast, rivers or inland, Georgia and 
South Carolina, consisting of old Ante- 
Bellum Plantations, stocked with Deer, 
Quail and Turkey. Duck Shooting in 
Season. 


Savannah River Lumber Company 
LAND DEPT. 
1201 Savannah Bank and Trust Building 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 








National Parks as Wild 
Life Sanctuaries 
(Continued from page 507) 


whether, in order to expand the reindeer 
industry, a herd of reindeer should be per- 
mitted to cross Mount McKinley Park where 
they may become crossed with Park caribou. 
Also there is danger of predatory animals 
which are said to be rapidly increasing in 
northern Alaska following the reindeer 
south and overrunning Mt. McKinley Park. 

The predatory animal problem is one to 
which Park officials have to give serious 
thought. If all the National Parks were 
large enough to afford complete natural con- 
ditions for all native species of wild life to 
live the year around, and if all life zones 
needed by these animals were within Park 
boundaries, there would be no such problem. 
But limitation of the areas of most National 
Parks to the upper strata of the life zones, 
and in many cases to a very small total 
area, and the pushing of civilization to 
the very lines of the Parks, have created 
situations where natural conditions can no 
longer prevail. In order to adjust living 
conditions of species of animals desirable for 
public observation and enjoyment to limited 
areas, the enemies of these species must be 
carefully controlled. None of them, how- 
ever, are exterminated; we want the Na- 
tional Parks to safeguard native wild life. 

Available space precludes a full discus- 
sion of wild life problems in the National 
Parks. The above, however, indicates in 
brief outline the wide scope of wild-life pro- 
tection work in our Park administration. 
The care of the animals and bringing to 
millions of Park visitors popular informa- 
tion regarding their life histories and habits, 
constitutes a field for public service in which 
there is infinite opportunity. 

Especially is this true from the standpoint 
of nature study. There is romance in the 
lives and habits of every one of the animals 
of the wild. The close observer of their 
ways finds them cheerful, resourceful, and 
enthusiastic, and marvels at their energy 
and persistence. In the not so very old days, 
our forefathers had the benefit of close con- 
tact with nature, and learned many lessons 
from their furred and feathered neighbors. 
Now that these creatures of the wild have 
forsaken their native haunts at the approach 
of civilization, it is only in the National 
Parks and game preserves of our country 
that they may be studied under natural con- 
ditions. And in the National Parks alone 
several million people each year have an 
opportunity more wonderful than in the early 
days for close contact with wild life. 

To biologists the National Parks are a 
veritable mecca, in which they may study 
to their scientific hearts’ content the life 
histories and habits of practically all species 
of native American fauna. Exhaustive 


studies along these lines have been under- 


taken in Yellowstone, and it is hoped that 
they may be extended to other major Parks. 
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The makers of 
[pana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and guuns. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


BristoL-Myers Co. 


75 West Street New York 











SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 

ready for delivery. 

Priced Reasonably. 
LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont | 




















DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE, write for 
full information. Let us find 
it for you. 


The American Forestry 
Association 


1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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SAM T. WOODRING—FRIEND 
OF THE OUTDOORSMAN 


A remarkable man is Sam T. Woodring, 
Superintendent of the newly created Grand 
Teton National Park, in Wyoming, and 
former Chief Ranger of the Yellowstone Na- 


tional Park. A born leader, a master packer, 








Sam. T. Woodring 


a magnificent outdoorsman, “Chief” Wood- 
ring, as he is known, is a friend to all the 
Among those who have entrusted 
care while out in the 
former Presidents of 
Roosevelt, 


world. 
themselves to his 
mountains are three 
the United States — Theodore 
Warren G. Harding and Calvin Coolidge. 

Woodring’s career began in the Army. In 
the Philippines he ran the gauntlet of hostile 
natives and dangerous jungles; he was a 
packmaster for General Pershing on the 
Mexican border, and was at Vera Cruz with 
He joined the ranger force at Yel- 
1920, becoming Chief Ranger 
He was appointed Superin- 


Funston. 
lowstone in 
within a year. 
tendent of the Grand Teton in 1929. 

His life has been a round of adventure. A 
few years ago at National Park, 
with another ranger, he was caught in a 
raging forest fire near Lake McDonald and 
given up for lost. When the fire was con- 
quered and the rangers appeared, it was 
discovered that the flames had leaped over 
their heads, above the tree tops, while they 
were battling with backfires in the smoke 
near the ground. 


Glacier 





Fires in the National Forests 


Fires on the National Forests were held 
down to about one and one-half per cent of 
the total area during the last five years. 


The average area burned over for the period 
1924 to 
each year, an average of 0.311 per cent of the 


1928, inclusive, was 570,765 acres 
total National Forest area. 

The suffered the 
heaviest losses with an average of 1.083 
per cent of its National Forest area burned 
The Eastern District came 


California District 


over each year. 
next with an average annual loss of 0.867 
per cent. Fire damage was proportionately 
smallest in the Alaska District, 
area burned averaged 0.014 per cent. 


where the 





Newings Appointed Chief Forester 
of West Virginia 


Harold S. Newings, professor of forestry 
at the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
named Chief Forester of West Virginia. 

Mr. Newings has been at the Pennsylvania 
School for five years. Prior to this, he was 
professor of forestry at the Oregon 
Agricultural College and from 1910 to 1912 
was connected with the United States Forest 


State 


Service in Colorado and Oregon. During the 
World War, he was District Inspector of 
the United States Air Service, New York 
District, in charge of inspection of airplane 
woods. Mr. Newings was graduated from 
Lafayette College in 1909 and received his 
degree of Master of Forestry from the Yale 


Forest School in 1911. 





Forest Giant Felled 


A sugar pine 116 inches in diameter at the 
stump and 389 years old has been recently cut 
by the Red River Lumber Company in the 
cutting area covered by their land exchange 
in the Lassen National Forest, in California. 
The tree was symmetrical, with no rot and 
only a small fire scar at its base. Its mer- 
chantable length was 176 feet at a fourteen 
inch top. 











Can youfella tree 
backwards ? 


Or square up a log with an axe? 
Or drop a tree exactly where you 
want it? Do you know the different 
types of cuts, and when each is used? 
Can you sharpen, hone and refit 
your axe? 

Peter McLaren, America’s Cham- 
pion Chopper, reveals these, and 
many other axe secrets in his new 
book—The Axe Manual of Peter 
McLaren. 


A story of absorbing interest; a 
book of practical facts on forest lore 
and axe use which every out-door 
man should read. 


Nine chapters—eighty-four pages, 
substantially bound and profusely 
illustrated. 


Price 25c Per Copy 
Published by 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Dept. A Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


3000-Acre Timber Tract and Game Preserve 


We are offering for immediate sale this forest-covered tract with extended views 


into four states. 


This desirable property lies along the top and slopes of Cacapon 


Mountain near Berkeley Springs, West Virginia; the Potomac and Great Cacapon 


Rivers, the newly improved State Highway and B. & O. Railroad. 
acreage is in a compact body and has an average elevation of 2000 feet. 
covered by a thrifty growth of timber ranging from 15 to 40 years. 


The entire 
It is 
From points 


along the broad, level mountain top may be had attractive building sites with acres 


of rich loamy soil. 
turkey, rabbit, squirrel and deer. 


There is an abundance of game such as quail, pheasant, wild 


This property is ideal for a game preserve, summer camp or home, or as an in- 


vestment. 


It is priced right at $30,000. 


THE L. S. SCOTT CORPORATION 


successors to 


H. W. HILLEARY 
815 15th Street, Washington, D. C. 
Branch Offices: 


Charlottesville, Va. 
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Middleburg, Va. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
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HAUCK 


Kerosene 
Weed Burners 


Burn weeds, just as they stand, green, 
on the stalk. Burn all vines, weeds and 
trash that harbor insects and disease. 
Easy, clean, quick, cost half of old 
meth 

Send for Special Booklet 


Hauck Manufacturing Co. 
143 Tenth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 























EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 





rer yams ee 














A FOREST SAVED— 
—IS A FOREST RAISED 
Fire control and prevention is an important 
branch of sound forest management. Protect 
your forests with adequate fire detection and 
fighting equipment. 








Afoot In Yosemite; June, 1896 


(Continued from page 475) 


walls and cliffs, “one could see the 
Tuolumne River, guarded on the right by 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, towering some 3,000 
feet upward, and on the left by the Ribbon 
and Hetch-Hetchy Falls, tumbling over those 


huge walls of granite to help swell the volume 


granite 


of the river.” 

Again on the way to the Yosemite, now by 
“Big Oak Flat stage road.” They 
came to Jacksonville, across the Tuolumne 
River by Moffitt’s bridge, Hill. 
Priest’s Hotel was a famous place of call of 
the argonauts. Always a looked-for land- 
mark and break in the journeys, its weather- 
beaten walls, upper and lower verandas, and 
the hand of age added the glamour of ro- 
Many roaring forest fires had passed 
it by, but recently this relic of the 
golden days was swept away and today scat- 


way of the 


to Priest’s 


mance 
sturdy 


tering black timbers show the site. 
Through Groveland to Smith’s 
Then camp 


ranch, 


where they rested. into near 





shipment. 











Follow Example of 


and establish Lookout Towers where needed for ade- 
quate protection. 


Bessemer Towers are the best to be had. They cost 
4/100 of a cent per acre per year. 


Order now in time for the fire season. 
Illustrated folder on request. 


BESSEMER GALVANIZING WORKS, Inc. 


General Offices: Phoenix Building, Birmingham, Alabama 


National Forests 


Three weeks, 

























Fire 


straps. 
inside the other. 
to 50 feet. 
brass, with brass ball valves. 


carried, filled wit 





Pump in position 


or use free from sediment. 


The Smith 


CLINDIAN 


Trade Mark "Pp U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Pat. applied for 


Handiest and most efficient means ever devised for fighting oe brush and forest fires. 


used by State Commissions, lumber and coal operators. 
and in every camp. Always ready ro instant use. 


The Indian consists of a thoroughly 
well madegalvanized steel (or brass) 
tank, curved to fit the back, and 
vided with wide, strong shoulder 
Pump consists of two heavy, 
seamless brass cylinders, one working 
Slow, easy pump- 
ing produces a steady, unbroken 
stream of great force, that will carry 
Pump is made entirely of 
No 
leather valves-or packing. Tank is 
R water (or extin- 
guishing solution, if preferred). Pump 
rests firmly in spring brass pump 
clips on top of tank, for carrying. 


To- 


One piece drawn brass removable 
strainer, of large diameter, with brass cover attached by chain, pincers quick filling, 
Attractively finished and built for long, har 


Write for illustrated, descriptive matter and prices 


Manufactured by D,. B. SMITH & COMPANY, Inc., UTICA, NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast Agents— FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING CO., 369 Pine St., San Francisco 





Pump 


Endorsed and 
uld be in the equipment of every ranger 





HEAVY 
BRASS 
PUMP 
5 GALLON 
TANK 
WITH LARGE 
BRASS 
STRAINER 
AND BRASS 
COVER 


service. 
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Colfax Springs. The forests sweat a health 
giving aroma, scenic vistas were on all sides. 
At Colfax Springs, the hardy in- 
formed the tollgate keeper that they were 
bound for the MHetch-Hetchy and were 
passed at half rates. Entering the reserva- 
tion a cavalryman questioned them about 


trampers 


fire-arms. They carried no weapons and 
were sent on their way to Crocker’s, where 
fodder was purchased for the animals. 


Came the Sequoia Big Trees, many of them 
towering upward for 200 feet and twelve 
to thirteen feet in girth. 

At noon the following day they “came 
in sight of the Valley.” They looked down 
on the Merced River, “over granite masses 
and between boulders, and the Bridal Veil 
Falls, an imposing cataract, which plunges 
from a cleft on the right wall of the Valley.” 
The became the grade 
steeper, serpentining around the left wall of 
the Valley. Suddenly, afar, looms a portion 
of South Dome, a solid mass of gran‘te 
5,000 feet high. El Capitan shows in the 
panorama, an irregular conical granite tower 
3,300 feet to the top. Then the Sentinel, 
another sky-scraping torso of granite. 

Animals are staked out, and in the eve- 
ning they listened to a concert at Stoneman 
House, given by the Troubadour Club of 
“The Stoneman is the finest hotel 
been rebuilt 


way narrower, 


Fresno. 
in the Valley and has recently 
and overhauled,” the diarist notes. 
ite Falls is a glamorous thing in the moon- 
light. It leaps from the brink of the north 
wall in three drops, the first of 1,300 feet, 
the second 300 and the third 600 feet.” 
Early on June 25 the four started for 
Glacier Point, “eight miles away by road 
and trail.” They passed Galen Clark’s office 
and rested after a two-hour climb. There 
was a downpour of rain, and they built a 
“To our right South Dome, with Mir- 
Opposite South Dome 
imposing. 


“Yosem- 


fire. 
ror Lake at his feet. 

is North Dome, not 
Through a cleft between these two towers 
rushes Tenaya Creek. To our extreme right 
Vernal and Nevada Falls. To our extreme 
left on the north wall Yosemite Falls never 
pauses or rests. Beyond was El Capitan.” 

They glimpsed Vernal Falls through a 
long avenue of pine trees—in a precipita- 
tion of water and mist. The well-named 
Diamond Cascades were passed, and “at 
noon from our lofty perch we gazed at the 
spires, minarets and monoliths of stone which 
jagged into the skyline.” 

The adventurers said farewell to the val- 
ley on the morning of July 3. The livestock 
was sold for $14.40, and they arrived home 
July 9 


“We were in 


quite so 


the Valley nine days,” 
Stalder concludes, “and on the march, going 
and coming, twenty-five days. Our average 
distance was twenty-five miles a day.” 
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National Park Standards 
(Continued from page 476) 
with a view to their coordination as parts 
of the system; that each park be adminis- 
tered individually for the development of 
its highest usefulness to the people of the 
nation first, and thereafter to the people of 
its neighborhood ; that scientific, educational, 
and inspirational values dictate the major 
uses of parks; that scientific administration 
be applied to the maintenance of every park 
standard, and particularly to the preserva- 
tion of wilderness, wild-life, and geological 
features; that a suitable educational program 
be developed, using the natural features of 
the parks as instructional material. 

Roads, the statement declares, should be 
developed in each National Park only for 
the purpose of protection and to bring the 
public in touch with the principal features of 
the park. Wilderness and sanctuary areas 
should be reached by trail only—such areas 
Airplane landing 
stations, 


to remain undeveloped. 
fields, as railroad 


should be located outside park boundaries. 


in the case of 


Flying across National Park areas should be 
closely regulated. Recreational use of any park 
should be confined to 
locations, and trails so chosen as to interfere 


roads, concentration 
as little as possible with major uses and not 
at all with the rights of future generations 
to enjoy nature unmodified. 





Michigan’s New Forestry Laws 
The recent session of the legislature of the 


State of Michigan laws 
affecting conservation, chief of which is an 


passed numerous 


act placing the term of service of the seven 
conservation commissioners at six years, in- 
creasing the salary of the director, and plac- 
ing his appointment with the commission. 
The Governor signed an act to authorize 
the Conservation Department to enter, con- 
struct, and maintain fire lines on any unim- 
This was supplemented by 
for 
the services of forest-fire fighters from twenty 
The same act 


proved lands. 


provision to increase the rate of pay 
cents to thirty cents an hour. 
makes it a penal offense to set fires carelessly. 

Other acts passed by the legislature include 
one to provide for the establishment of wild 
life sanctuaries and another to protect and 
preserve game, fish, and fur bearing animals 
by authorizing the Conservation Commission 
to establish water fowl refuges on submerged 
lands along the Great Lakes. 





Federal Purchase of Forest Land 
Approved 


Federal purchase of a total of 118,058 
acres of land to be added to National 


ests in Eastern and Great Lakes States has 


For- 


been approved by the National Forest Res- 
ervation Committee. The largest tract com- 
prises 93,764 acres in the new Osceola pur- 
chase unit in Florida. Other units approved 
for purchase include 10,831 acres in Minne- 
sota, 4,040 in Michigan, 5,094 in Georgia, 37 
in South Carolina, 2,681 in Alabama, 1,361 
in West Virginia, 10+ in Tennessee and 148 
in Arkansas. The lands selected are con- 
sidered valuable for 
demonstration areas for growing timber and 


similar purposes. 


watershed protection, 
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Uniforms 


By Fechheimer 
present that de- 
sirable smart 
“spic and span” 


appearance. 





Tailored to 
lat- 
est regulations 
of All-wool ma- 
terials. Correct 
fit and satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


measure to 


Write for sam- 
ples and prices. 
NO OBLIGA- 
TION! 


The FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. | 


Uniforms exclusively for 41 years 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Make your plans now for Fall Planting. 








P. T. COOLIDGE 
CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLANS 


913 Nat’l Bank31 Central St., 1261 Bay St., 
of Com. Bldg., Bangor, Maine Toronto, Ont. 


Norfolk, Va. 
P. T. COOLIDGE W. C. WHEELER 











WOODS FIRES 
GROWING CHILDREN 


NEED GROWING TREES 
scpeincesti ie 





90 Gold Street 





eACME “PROJECTORS IN FORESTRY 


Equipped with six Acme Projectors, the Southern 
division of the American Forestry Association is 
presenting motion pictures which impress the mag- 


nificence of National Forests. 
have proved their reliability and sturdiness by cover- 
ing hundreds of miles on both good and bad roads 
and by projecting about a thousand shows each— 


Write for booklet PA8 
ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 


The Acme Projectors 


New York City 
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NAPECO 
Fibre Signs 





WARNING! 


PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY 





This is a ributary to the 

public water supply of 

The South Manchester 
Water Company 


All persons are hereby forbidden 
bathing in the water, or contaminat- 
ing it by committing a nuisance or 
casting filthy or impure substances in 
it, by virtue of the authority of the 


State of Connecticut. 





CONNECTICUT STATE 
DEPARTMENT of HEALTH 











Can be Used 
Effectively 


for “Prevention 


FOREST FIRES 
TRESPASSING 
HUNTING 
NUISANCES 


Write for samples 


and prices 


NATIONAL PRINTING 
AND ENGRAVING CO. 


7 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Nature Lore 
(Continued from page 504) 

The educational work in National Parks 
fits in with the rapid growth of the move- 
ment to popularize the study of nature. 
Mountain hiking clubs are emphasizing na- 
resorts and summer camps ad- 
National 


ture study; 
vertise nature study field trips. 
Parks are one step ahead in offering regular 
instructions in natural history. Biological 
training in institutions of learning has em- 
phasized structure and classification. Some 
of it has been of the kind that drives the 
student away from his real interest because 
of Latin names, tedious details, dissection 
of dead preserved animals and the constant 
smell of formalin. In National Parks there 
is the chance to throw off academic methods 
and try out new ones, an opportunity to 
give worthwhile biologic training under 
splendid auspices. Here intimate studies of 
living forms and their interrelations may 
be made regardless of training or experience. 

Biologists are beginning to fear the time 
when there will be no plant or animal life 
The wilder- 
ness is fast disappearing and unmodified 


left in its natural environment. 


associations of plant and animal life are 
becoming rare. The recent publication of 
a naturalists’ guide has shown the pre- 
ponderance of modified areas with their in- 
troduced species over the natural conditions. 
Nature guides are able to point out the dan- 
ger of present tendencies “on the ground” 
and win support for a policy demanding 
that in National Parks native plants and ani- 
mals be maintained in their natural state. 

Visitors to parks, after encountering rules 
forbidding the picking of wild flowers, en- 
countering deer which feed from the hand, 
bears along the roadside, are in a receptive 
mood. Experience has shown that vacation- 
ists can be turned into conservationists in a 
National Park under proper instruction. 

As the means by which useful informa- 
tion is carried to the public becomes per- 
fected there is a growing need for the 
proper materials. There must be developed 
a research bureau that will gather these ma- 
terials. Scientists must be employed to 
furnish the dependable facts used in the 
educational program. Information given out 
to the public must be carefully selected; it 
must be dependable. If the: geologist’s ex- 
planations of how Yosemite and the Grand 
Canyon were formed were not available, 
there would be little worthwhile informa- 
tion to give out. If the plant and animal 
life of the park is not known, dependable 
information is not possible. 

Nearly two million people visit the Na- 
tional Parks each year. If a part of this 
number can be enticed to study the special 
features presented and be made to carry 
away some great ideas regarding the struc- 
ture of the earth, the changes through time, 
the interrelations existing between various 
forms of life, National Parks will be serving 
one of their great educational purposes. 
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White Trails 


(Continued from page 479) 


sional three or four foot strips where the 
Once I thought he had 
missed a turn, but I gave him his way a 
while longer and I eventually checked the 
He was not more than a foot off. I 


trail was still visible. 


trail. 
met Fritz as I had promised, although he had 
We a load of 
lumber and went over to Copper Mountain. 


given me up. picked up 
Copper Mountain was a desolate looking 
There is scarcely 
still 


place when we arrived. 
any vegetation, with the 
raging it looked like the end of nowhere. 


and storm 
After resting the dogs for thirty minutes 
and eating, we started back for Toklat. The 
storm had not lessened and by the time we 
had passed the half-way mark it was dark 
and we still had another pass to cross. On 
Thoroughfare Pass, Fritz’s 
became so blinded by the snow that he had 
a hard the trail. Often 
Fritz would have to go ahead and help him 
find it. 

We traveled long enough to be down on 
the creek leading into Toklat, but the fact 
remained that we Then where 
were we? We were able to keep our sense 
strong wind 
whether the creek 


Bosun, leader, 


time sticking on 


weren't. 


of direction because the was 


still on our backs, but 
was on our left or on our right we did not 

Both of us believed it to be to our 
If this were the case we were going 
ridge 


know. 
left. 

parallel with the creek on a high 
above it. But this did not solve our troubles, 
for the ridge we believed ourselves to be fol- 
lowing meets the creek in most places with 
steep and rugged bluffs. If we dropped off 
one of these—! Well, we 
in finding a small draw and followed it—the 


were fortunate 


next thing we were on the creek. 

It was but a matter of an hour or so be- 
fore we reached the cabin after we found 
the trail. We were numb and stiff, but we 
managed to get the fire started and to thaw 
out a little. After a bite to eat we tumbled 
into our bunks—and never before had they 
been quite so comfortable. 

As I write this, a big old ram is sniffing 
not more than six from my pencil. 
Another one is a few feet away and there 
is a ewe also. When I pulled 
into Igloo cabin the other night I was under 
the impression that Fritz had given up his 
ranger’s job and turned sheep herder. For 
there was a mammoth old ram sleeping 


peacefully outside on the snow while snoop- 


inches 


How come? 


ing around at the end of a tether was a 
Fritz had picked the 


and the ram 


weather-beaten ewe. 


ewe up four days previous 
only the day before. The capture was made 
in both cases by coming on them when they 
were in deep snow and simply grabbing 
them when they were stuck this way. 

They were fed hay, oats, dried apples 
Now those two will eat 


Instead, 


and potato peelings. 
everything without being forced. 
we are continually shooing them out of the 


cupboards, away from the stove and off the 
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table. They have become fine pets, especially 
the old ewe. She certainly is a card. A per- 
fect prototype of Andy Gump’s maid. But 


she is an awful bother. 

The ram is no less interesting although 
perhaps not so amusing. He is an almost 
perfect specimen. Even in_ his present 


emaciated condition he weighs 125 pounds; 
normally he weigh 150. He 
stands a full three feet in height and he has 
The first day he was 


would over 
wide-spreading horns. 
real timid and would eat nothing. Twenty- 
four hours later he was eating magazines 
and sleeping bags and was as much of a 
nuisance as the ewe. 

Today we went out and managed to get 
another old ram that became stuck in the 
deep snow after we chased it a 
This ram had a little 


He put up no struggle when we 


ways on 
snowshoes. Irish in 
him, though. 
first caught him, but as soon as he got his 
wind he began to plunge around. When we 
got him tied by the horns and inside the cabin 
he gave us another round but quieted down 
after awhile. I guess he was an onery brute 
by nature, for he had no love light in his 
eyes and his horns were split from battle. 

As soon as we civilize our stock a bit 
we're going to take them into headquarters 
where they will doubtless remain for the 
tourists to gape at next summer. 





REGULA 


TION 
UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 









No guess- 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 


right, wear 
right and— 
sz Be 
— * RIGHT— 


RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 














FIGHT FOREST FIRES 
WITH 
AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 
Full Information in Bulletin No. 76F 
AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. West New York, N. J. 
Branch: 176 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 











FOREST FIRES 


are most quickly and surely located by the use of 





Observation 
Towers 


If you have not seen the 
latest booklet on 


Forest Service 


Towers 


published by the Aermotor Co. 
you should send for it at once. 
It shows a variety of styles and 
heights of galvanized steel tow- 
ers suited to every condition and 
need. This book tells you what 
others are doing to protect their 
forests from destructive fires. It 
is sent free upon request. 
Aermotor Galvanized Steel 
Seed Bed Frames are constantly 
growing in favor. They can be 
moved from place to place with- 
out falling apart and last many 
years without needing repairs. 


For full information write— 


AERMOTOR CO. .. 


2500 Roosevelt Road .. 


Chicago 
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JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


Timberland factors since 1880 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Offices, representatives and field service cover 
all forest regions. 





a 





1887—FORTY-TWO YEARS OF PROGRESS—1929 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
TAR AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
formerly F. J. LEwis Mra. Co. 
Creosote Oil 
All Specifications 
General Office—200 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Office—2500 S. Robey Street 
Plants 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Granite City, II! 
Chicago, Ill. Dover, Ohio 








Newark, N. J. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 














How High Is Up? 


(Continued from page 466) 


began to get in its deadly licks. Over 
thirteen thousand feet in the air, fight- 
ing against a wind that assumed tor- 


nado proportions, we were forced to use 
every ounce of energy that we had left. 
Slow but sure we advanced to the summit 
and finally, puffing and wheezing like an old 
lady with asthma, we dropped to the barren 
rock at the crater rim. Here we signed our 
names in the register book along with the 
and ate a few bars of 
Looking 


other “immortals” 
chocolate and an orange apiece. 
down almost two miles in a vertical distance 
below us we could see the hotels and camps 
in Paradise Valley appearing like a toy vil- 
lage- But Columbia Crest, the highest point 
of the crater, was our goal and a few mo- 
ments later when we stood up on its rounded 
snow dome, called Crater Peak by the first 
climbers, we felt that, however exhausting 
the climb had been, our efforts had been 
amply rewarded. We had scaled the third 
highest mountain in the United States, the 
greatest mountain of volcanic origin in the 
country, and the mountain that rises higher 
above the surrounding terrain 
other. In climbing the vertical distance of 
about 9,500 feet we had traveled but a 
scant seven miles—figure the degree of slope 











forest pathology, and other fields. 





study. 


ANN ARBOR -_ =- 








School of Forestry and Conservation ° 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





(OY iar tai broad, thorough courses in forestry with a flexible cur- 
riculum. Four years of study lead to the Bachelor’s degree. The 


fifth year, wholly elective and leading to the Master’s degree, allows 


opportunity for emphasis in numerous lines. 
Graduate work leading to the Doctor’s degree permits specialization 
in silviculture, wood utilization, forest entomology, forest zoology, 


Location, staff, forests, and equipment create ideal conditions for 


Write for further information 


SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 


| 


MICHIGAN 

















The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


C) Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine__--------_--_- $4.00 
() Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine__--_-__--__-_- : 

C) Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine___-____-------_- 25.00 

100.00 

C) Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine______- 1,000.00 

1.00 


(1) Annual Membership, without Magazine-._______-___--__-__-_--____- 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
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than any 


for yourself. This had consumed but nine 
hours of actual climbing time. To the east 
we gazed upon the vaileys in the Yakima 
country; to the south Mt. Adams, Hood, 
Jefferson and St. Helens dominated the 
mountains of the lower ranges—great, silent 
sentinels of the wilderness which in ages 
past had, like Rainier, belched forth molten 
lava and shaken the country by violent erup- 
tions. Mt. Baker and Glacier Peak were 
easily visible to the north and to the west 
above the haze of Puget Sound rose the 
rugged Olympics. The descent? It was 
negotiated without any particular incidents 
in good clear weather such as we had en- 
joyed on the up grade, for which we were 
thankful, for the “Mountain”’—either on the 
ascent or descent—is exceedingly dangerous 
in fog or storm. 


The Meaning of the 


National Parks 
(Continued from page 472) 


of the National Parks system, full use 
and enjoyment depend upon the possibility 
of pointing out and interpreting the greater 
features which each Park represents. It 
is essential that every visitor know the 
major opportunities of his experience there, 
and how they may be used to best ad- 
vantage. There should be full appreciation 
of the fact that adequate definition of these 
features will tax our resources of knowledge 
and expression. While one may sense the 
presence of great things, it is difficult to define 
or to describe them. As we stand in awe be- 
fore the abyss at Grand Canyon, the geologist, 
the biologist, and student of genesis of scenery 
describe with measured exactness the events 
it represents, but in the end we find ourselves 
still struggling for expression of the essence 
of this greatness. Realization that complete 
definition is not attained does not relieve us 
of responsibility for making available to the 
eager ones something of what has been 
learned. We know that the wider the range 
of observation and of thought on the part of 
the visitor, the greater the opportunity for 
what Henry van Dyke has described as be- 
ing lifted up “through wonder into joy.” 


Endorse Research Program 


Representatives of twenty-six national or- 
ganizations interested in various phases of 
agriculture recently conferred with Secretary 
of Agriculture Hyde. The group endorsed a 
program of agricultural research greatly in 
advance of the present program. They spoke 
particularly of a ten-fold program to include 
scientific study of plant physiology; plant pa- 
thology; animal pathology; genetics, both 
plant and animal; nutrition, not only of hu- 
mans and animals but of plants; utilization, 
both plant and animal products; marketing 
and distribution; general economic problems, 
including taxation, price trends, transporta- 
tion and engineering; rural sociology; and 
publication of the results of research. 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


thorough training in 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 


ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 
Large logging and_ milling 


operations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive Fed- 
eral, State, and private forests, 
near at hand. Excellent opportu- 
nity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILuter, Dean 





Now is the time 


to make arrangements for fall 
courses. The schools whose an- 
nouncements appear in AMERICAN 
ForeEsTs AND Forest LiFe are the 
leading forestry schools in their 
respective localities and can 
commodate only a limited number 
of students. The demand for 
technically trained foresters is 
growing—make your reservation 
now before the quota of the 
school you select is filled. 


ac- 














Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


| 
Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








| 


_ FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 


The New York State 





College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; | 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State | 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety | 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop | 
Pack Ex>erimental Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of | 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- | 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 
fields. 























Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further informa- 
tion, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Oregon 


Corvallis - - - 














° a ° 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 
The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 


to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


| Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
| operations in northern Maine, under faculty 
| supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
} address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
| PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 

















| Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 











A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 20 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 
from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 











RICHARD T. FISHER 
| Director 














Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 





A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the school 
forests. 


For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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PACIFIG TYPE “‘N” 
FOREST FIRE PUMPER 


Weighs Only 70 Lbs. 





HIS purmper complete forms 

a well-balanced, light-weight 
pack and is easily transported by 
one man. The load is so arranged 
as to equally distribute the weight 
while carrying. 


For years Pacific Pumpers have 
been serving as fire protection 
equipment in many of our Na- 
tional Parks. Here are a few of 
its many uses— 

Fighting Forest Fires 
Fighting Underground Fires 
Fighting Fires Underneath Wharves 
Controlling Brush and Woods Fires 
Fire Protection for Small Communities 
Supplying Water and Fire Protection 
for Camps, Private Estates, etc. 


Write for Catalogue 


PACIFIC MARINE 
SUPPLY CO. 


Fire Fighting Equipment Division 
SEATTLE, U. S&S. A. 


Distributors Throughout the World 
NEW-ARK FIRE PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
17 Academy St., Newark, N. J. 
A. H. BLANCHARD CO. 

25 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
BARBER & ROSS, INC. 
llth and G Sts. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

J. T. MASHIKO 
679 Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, Japan 
Japanese Distributor 














WHO'S WHO IN THE NATIONAL 
PARKS NUMBER 
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Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Ray Lyman WIL- 
BUR, Secretary of the 
Interior, and former 
President of Stan- 
ford University, Cal- 
ifornia, was one of 
the original organiz- 
ers of the Save-the- 
Redwoods League 
when it was founded 
in 1918, and is still 


an active member of its Council. 


ROBERT STERLING 
YARD was editor-in- 
chief of The Century 
Magazine and editor 
of the York 
Herald before organ- 
izing the National 
Parks Association in 
1919. He is the au- 
thor of a number of 
books 
the National 


New 


dealing with 
Parks. 





Robert Sterling Yard 


Dr. JoHN C. MerriAM, President of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, is one of 





Dr. John C. Merriam 


HENRY 


O’MALLey, 


the outstanding 
scientists in the coun- 
try. He was for- 
merly Chief of the 
division of geology 
and geography of 


the National Re- 
search Council. He 
holds the honorary 


degree of Sc.D. of 
Columbia, Princeton 
and Yale, and that 
of LL.D. of Wes- 
leyan and California. 


Commissioner of the 


U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, is one of the out- 


standing authorities 


on fisheries in the 


country, and has written much on the subject. 


) 


Britt Myers, better 
“Ranger 
Bill,” is the youngest 
Park Ranger in the 
He is sev- 


known as 


Service. 
enteen years old. The 
son of a newspaper 
publisher at Lapeer, 


Mich. Bill has had 
a year’s service on 
the Mt. McKinley 


National Park. 





~ 
Bill Myers 


IsABELLE F. Story has been Editor of the 
National Park Service since 1924. 


C. F. BrockMAN is a Ranger-Naturalist in 
Mt. Rainier National Park. 
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GEORGE Birp GRINNELL—editor, author, ex- 
plorer, naturalist, is President of the National 
Parks 


He was one of the 


Association. 


first to enter the wild 


area now included 


in Glacier National 
Park, and 
Mountain, 
Lake, and 


Glacier were named 


Grinnel 
Grinnell 
Grinnell 





George Bird Grinnell for him. 

Harotp C. BRYANT is in charge of the 
Bureau of Education and Research, Califor- 
nia Fish and Game Commission. He helped 
to inaugurate nature guide work in Yosem- 
ite and is Director of Yosemite School of 
Field Nature History. 


Horace M. ALBRIGHT, new _ Direc- 
tor of the National 
Parks, is a native of 
California, and has 
been associated with 
the Service since its 
For more 


years he 


creation. 
than nine 
Was superintendent 
of the Yellowstone 
and Field Assistant 
to the Director. 





Horace M. Albright 


Representative in 
Congress from Mich- 
igan, is Chairman of 
the 
subcommittee han - 
dling all appropria- 
tions for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 
and active in matters 
pertaining to Na- 
tional Parks and In- 
dian affairs. 


Louis C. CRAMTON, 


Congressional 





Louis C. Cramton 


Ovip BuTLER is Executive Secretary of The 
American Forestry Association, and Editor 
of AMERICAN ForeEsTs AND Forest LiFe, and 
ErL—E KAUFFMAN is an Assistant Editor; 
ALEX. R. SCHMIDT is an author of Oakland, 
California; B. F. Finch, District Engineer, 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, has 
built many Park and 
Forest roads and 
highways; Kir 
McKENZIE writes 
from Washington, 
D. C.; A. E. DEMAR- 
AY is Senior Assist- 
ant to the Director of 
the National Park 
Service; and FRITIOF 
M. FryYXELL, lives in 
Moline, Illinois. 





A. E. Demaray 




















Union Pacific xd 





serves 13 sreat National Parks 


One by one, the great scenic wonders of 
America have been included within the 
boundaries of National Parks.* There are 
now nineteen of these vast playgrounds 
within the Continental United States — 
each one different from the rest—each 
a unique masterpiece of natural beauty. 


The Union Pacific serves 13 of these Parks. 
Whichever one you go to, you will find 
there, new and thrilling experiences 
amid some of the most superb scenery 
in the world! 


Union Pacific trips to the National Parks 
are famous for their ease and conven- 
ience. Wherever you travel by Union 
Pacific, you are assured of the finest serv- 
ice. You can go independently or on an 
escorted all-expense tour. 


% NATIONAL PARK: An area set apart by Congress— 
because of its extraordinary scenic beauty, remark- 
able phenomena, or other unusual qualification—for 
the enjoyment of the people for all time. 





The Great White Throne 
Zion National Park 


: 





Old Faithful Geyser Temple of Osiris Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone National Park Bryce Canyon National Park from Grand Canyon Lodge 


For booklets and detailed information regarding these 
Wonderlands of the West and Union 
Pacific Service address 


C. J. COLLINS, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 591 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 


LOW SUMMER FARES TO ALL THE WEST via 


Union Paci 


Si a THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Reproduction from a painting 


Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


LORADO TAFT 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 
LOUISE du PONT 
CROWNINSHIELD 
WILLIAM & MARY COLLEGE 
STANLEY RESOR 
ANDORRA NURSERIES, INC. 
BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUTE 
HAMMERMILL PAPER 
COMPANY 
FRANK VANDERLIP 
OMAHA COUNTRY CLUB 
INDIANA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


made on the estate of John N. Willys, Center Island, Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York, by Frank Swift Chase 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1929 


There is no half-good in Tree Surgery 


You would not employ a blacksmith to 
treat your teeth nor a carpenter to operate 
on your body. However expert they may 
be, they deal with inanimate objects and 
have no technical knowledge or skill with 
reference to the problems of living things. 

You must buy Tree Surgery service on 
faith. Living trees of any reasonable size 
are almost priceless. If they require atten- 
tion you cannot take any chances. This is 
a highly specialized profession, requiring 
adequate scientific knowledge and high 
personal skill that can come only from thor- 
ough training under master Tree Surgeons. 

The Davey Company says to you with 
all possible emphasis that there is no 
half-good in the treatment of trees. This 
statement is made after more than half a 
century of experience by a national insti 
tution now doing a business of nearly 
$3,000,000 a year, and having in its em- 


ploy more than a thousand real experts. 

And yet this reliable service costs less 
than any professional work in America. 
76% of Davey clients pay less than $100 
each. 21,608 clients were served last year 
—between Boston and Kansas City and 
from Canada to the Gulf. 

Furthermore, Davey Tree Surgeons are 
actually local to you. They are not sent to 
you from Ohio for your individual work: 
they are trained in Ohio and are carefully 
supervised regularly, but they live and 
work in your vicinity. 

The Davey Company guarantees satis- 
factory service. You pay only for actual 
working time, plus the necessary mate- 
rials and expressage. Your trees are cer- 
tainly worth this reliable service. 

Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for address of 
nearest representative, who will examine 
your trees without cost or obligation. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 211 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with telephone connections: New York, Hempstead, L. 1., Boston, Providence, R. 1., Hartford, Conn., Stamford, Conn., 
Pittsfield, Mass., Albany, Montreal, Rochester, a Toronto, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Pittsburgh, 
II 


Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisvi 


e, New Orleans, Indianapolis, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis 


Kansas City 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Martins L. Davey, President and General Manager 





PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











